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Rushmer and Dence’s High Sch of -Aigebra 


By C. E. Rusumer, Central High School, Binghamton, and 
C. J. DENcE, Central High School, Syracuse, N. .* 


400 pages Price, $1.24 


in this particular teaching in well-known high schools and are familiar at first 
. hand with the difficulties and problems of teaching this subject that confront 
every instructor in the classroom. 


[ois first-year algebra has been prepared by two teachers who are engaged 


Rushmer and Dence’s High School Algebra is a textbook to which teachers 
can turn with complete confidence that it is right because it was evolved out of the 
same perplexities of classroom work that are encountered with all algebra classes. It 
presents the right kind and amount of material at the right time so that the young mind 
isenabled to master each step no matter how difficult. Itis essentially a book for pupils. 


1. Simplified subject matter. 
2. Orderly sequence of topics. 


3. Emphasis of the close relation between arithmetic and algebraic 
processes. 


4. Postponement of the negative idea of number until a thorough founda- 
tion in the four fundamental processes is established. 

5. Abundance of drill exercises, especially in processes in which students 
experience difficulty. 


6. Many exercises in algebraic representation as an aid to the solution of 
problems. 


Problems which have some human interest or illustrate some useful 
application of physics or geometry. 

8. Graphic methods of representing data and solving problems. 

9. Increased use of the formula. 

10. Frequent use of decimals. 


11. Frequent use of literal exponents as an aid in fixing the laws for ex- 
ponents. 


Comprehensive reviews. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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cAnnouncement 





O fill a long felt need among super- 

visors of music and teachers correlat- 
ing music with other school subjects, a 
service is offered to educators wishing to 
secure phonograph records of educational 
content. 


This service is established by Grace 
Drysdale, who for the past six years has 
been an authority on Educational records 
and a lecturer of musical appreciation. 


Mrs. Drysdale will devote all her time to 
the continual improvement of her service. 
and she takes this opportunity to invite 
you to her office-studio whenever you are 
in the vicinity of Boston. 





HARVARD * SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE: MASS 








The test consists of three stories 


WILSON | 
LANGUAGE ERROR 
TEST 


By G. M. Witson 
Professor of Education, Boston University 


TEST that will enable teacher and pupil to 

discover at once the individual and class errors 
so that just the drill needed may be given. It is of 
itself interesting to the pupils and highly educational 
in its effects. It may also be used to measure 
ability and progress or to compare the achievement 
of classes and schools. 
each containing 
twenty-eight language errors which the pupils cor- 
rect just as they correct the first drait of their own 
compositions. The errors are those which careful 
and exhaustive research have shown to be most fre- 
quently made. 
No previous experience with standard tests is neces- 
sary in order to administer this test and use the re- 
sults to help secure correctness of speech. Com- 
plete instructions and all necessary material are in- 
cluded with the packages of tests. 
The test may be used in any grade above the second. 
There is no time limit and it can be completed in 
from five to fifteen minutes depending upon the 
grade tested. 

F-xamination. 
Specimen Set. 


Price per package of 25, $1.25 net 
Price 15 cents postpaid 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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Four DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Essentials of Plane Geometry, by David Eugene Smith | 


A recent addition to the Wentworth-Smith Mathematical Series, 
notable for its carefully selected propositions and exercises and for its 
simple language and clear illustrations. 


American Literature, by Percy H. Boynton, University of Chicago 


A stimulating discussion of America’s prose, poetry and drama, 
dealing only with those phases and suggesting only those readings 
which a high-school student is capable of understanding. 


English for Boys and Men, by 
Minnesota 


Homer J. Smith, University of 


A book unique in its field, having been written especially for teach- 
ing the essentials of English to groups of boys or men in any sort of 


school or institution. 


Introductory Physics, by Lothrop D. Higgins, State Normal School, 


Danbury, Connecticut 


A new first course in physics, unusually simple in presentation and 


very practical in application. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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National Education Association, Oakland-San 
Francisco, June 28-July 6. 


Don 
ooo? 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AGAIN 


Southern California once more leads the worid 
in education. This time it is an oratorical con- 
test to students under twenty years of age in 
the high schools, and in private schools whose 
courses parailel those of the high schools, in the 
counties of San Diego, Imperial, Orange, San 
Bernardino, Riverside, Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Obispo, Kern, Kings, Tulare, Fresno, 
Inyo, and Los Angeles. 

The grand prize is a choice of $1,500 in cash, or 
a de luxe summer excursion of the Mediter- 
ranean country ; a second cash prize of $500, and 
thirty-six cash prizes of $50 each. 

If anything approaching this has ever been 
offered any other series of high schools we shall 
be happy to hear thereof. 
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In Laporte, Indiana, all city offices, including 
Position of mayor, chiet of police and fire chief, 
will be taken over by school boys fer one hour 
on May 31, as a part of program planned for 
the celebrating of Boys’ Week, May 27 to 
June 2. 


WINDOW VENTILATION FOR SCHOOLS 


We are using in this issue a most remarkable 
report on “ Air Conditioning,” by a commission 
of which C.-E. A. Winslow is chairman. It 
represents the only adequate non-commercial 
study of the problem ot school ventilation that 
has been made. 

The commissioner had a_ non-commercial 
appropriation of $75,000 and made an active, 
competent study of this problem in all its bear- 
ings for about eight years. 

Every schoolhouse architect should follow 
the conclusions of this report; all school build- 
ing committees should require the architects to 
tollow the conclusions of this commission. 


e + a 
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FINLEY OFF TO SWEDEN 


Dr. John H. Finley of the New York Times 
is lecturing on “The Scandinavian Founda- 
tion” in the capitals and other principal cities 
of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. No other 
American educator or publicist has had such 
Opportunities to see so much of so many 
centres of world interest as has Dr. Finley, and 
ro other American better represents America 
in grace aud dignity, in scholarship and states- 
manship than does he. 








“Sunbeam School” is Cleveland’s charming 
designation of the School for Crippled Children. 
It is the sunniest, cleanest, most attractive 
school plant in the city. 
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THE COMMUNITY CHEST 


San Francisco raised $2,037,206 asked for the 
ninety participating social agencies and over 
subscribed that amount by more than $200,000. 

To the social agencies of a city the chief 
advantages of a common fund are these: finan- 
cial security for each and every agency; in- 
creased financial resources through reduction 
in overhead and ethciency of administration; 
diminution in public irritation by confining 
solicitation of funds to one week instead of to 
fifty-two each year; systematic and scientific 
development of social work in accordance with 
the needs of the whole community; mainten- 
ance of uniform and high professional stand- 
ards by the social worker; prevention of need- 
less overlapping of the work of two or more 
agencies. 
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The issue of May 31 will be the most important 
issue of this magazine in thirty-seven years, 
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SAVITZ AND BLISS 


Dr. J. J. Savitz, principal of the Trenton, 
New Jersey, State Normal School, is to be 
president of the attractive new State Normai 
Schocl at Glassboro, and Don C. Bliss, super- 
intendent of Montclair, succeeds him as prin- 
cipal of the cldest state normal school of New 
Jersey at Trenton. Dr. Savitz has earned the 
opportunity to create an ideal up-to-the-minute 
teacher-training institution, for he has made 
the most of a much-out-of-date plant at Tren- 
ton. 

The selection of Don C. Bliss of Montclair to 
succeed Principal Savitz at Trenton gives very 
general satisfaction if there was not to be a 
promotion in the faculty. 

The sentiment is growing everywhere that 
city superintendents of schools have special 
qualifications for administrative institutionai 
positions. 

The notable success of Stratton D. Brooks, 
who went from Boston to the University of 
Oklahoma, now calls him to the great 
State University of Missouri. The emi- 
nent success of John W. Withers as Dean of 


@-0-4> 


Education in New York University from the 
superintendency of St. Lows. The notable 
leadership of T. W. Butcher and W. A. Bran- 
cenburg in the Kansas State Teachers Colleges 
at Emporia and Pittsburg; both came from city 
superintendencies in Oklahoma. President John 
G. Crabbe of the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege at Greeley had his preparation for teacher- 
training institutions in city and state superin- 
tendencies in Kentucky. 

Not to go so far afield, it has been quite the 
custom in New England to select city super- 
intendents for state normal school principals, 
Both principals of New Hampshire came 
directly from city superintendencies as have 
the principals of Framingham, Fitchburg, Salem 
and Westfield, Massachusetts, and Lowell ex- 
cept in the latest election. 

Don C. Bliss has had an unusually successful 
series of superintendencies. At Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and at Elmira, New York, as at 
Montclair he has been highly progressive in the 
promotion of the art of teaching in the entire 
teaching force. 
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RIEGEL’S DISCOVERIES 


The casts per subject of teaching in Ohio are 
reported upon by State Superintendent Vernon 
M. Riegel. 

The average cost per pupil a semester in fifty 
counties that reported was shown to be $26.81 
for Latin in the third year and $25.61 for fourth- 
year Latin; second year French cost $17.37 per 
pupil a semester. 

The cheapest subjects to teach are English 1, 
which averages $6.50 a pupil a semester, and 
general science, which cost $6.84. Other first 
year subjects which show a low cost are 
algebra, community civics and occupations, 
which average $7.50 a pupil. 

Household arts and manual arts courses, 


~~ 


which usually are given for double periods, cost 
only $12.12 and $14.54 a semester respectively. 
Agriculture is taught at an average cost of 
$12.97. 

In the mathematics group solid geometry 
is most expensive, costing $16.84 per pupil per 
semester. 

The social studies are taught at a moderate 
cost, the most expensive being sociclogy, $16.61, 
and problems of American democracy, $12.21. 

Physics and chemistry, with well established 
laboratory practice, cost more than other 
sciences because of the additional time con- 
sumed. The semester cost of physics is $15.02 
a pupil, of chemistry, $11.24 a pupil. 





BLAIR JUSTIFIED 


Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of 
Illinois, is persistently and consistently opposed 
to Federal Paternalism, and his attitude on 
“principle” seems tc have been fully justified 
in the case of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
work in Illinois. 

The state appropriated $125,000 in order to 
secure a like amount from the government. It 
looks as though the state and Federal moneys 
were used chiefly for political purposes. 

One “Field Agent,” drawing $250 a month, 
was convicted of dealing with the vice ring of 
his city, and was sentenced to the penitentiary 
tor a term that may reach five years, but he 
seems to have continued to draw his $250 a 
month after he was indicted, and through the 
trial and even after he was convicted and sen- 
tenced he did not resign until Dr. Blair, as 


chairman of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Board, resigned him. Before Mr. Blair’s selec- 
tion as chairman of the Board there had been 
other scandals. One man while chairman of 
the Board was involved, apparently, in a notori- 
ous >olitical scandal. The man who immedi- 
ately preceded Dr. Blair is reported as saying 
that in his term of service about the only money 
spent of the funds of the State and Federa! 
government was for the upkeep of the field 
staff. 

Of course the answer is that such rascalities 
may occur at any time, but such scandals as this 
which it took a man of Dr. Blair’s courage and 
skill to expose have large influence in prejudic- 
ing the public against such tempting bait as 
getting $125,000 from the Federal government 
by matching it with $125,000 state money. 
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CHARLES H. JUDD IN BOSTON 


The Bostcn Chamber of Commerce, 7,500 
members and a $5,000,000 headquarters a-build- 
ing, has had a series of luncheons at the Copley 
Plaza, attended by about four hundred members 
with a spcaker of national importance. 

On May 8 the closing luncheon of the season 
had as its speaker Professor Charles H. Judd, 
dean of Education in Chicago University, who 
spoke on “The Human Mind in _ Indus- 
try.” 

We have never heard an address better 
focused, clearer in presentation, keener in 
thought, more effective in illustration, or 
apparently more genuinely enjoyed by “the 
four hundred” men of affairs than was Dr. 
Judd’s preseiitation of his theme. It was a 
great message brilliantly delivered. The pres- 
ervaticn of civilization depends upon checking 
the present big human wastage. A character- 
istic illustration was an account of the way 
insurance managers reduced the old-time 
failure of about 80 per cent. of the would-be 
agents to a failure of about ten per cent. They 
catalogued the objections men gave for not tak- 
ing life insurance. They were reduced to 
iwenty classes, one of which was almost uni- 
versal—‘ I must consult my wife.” 

“No, she is not interested in your insurance. 
You do not take insurance for her but fer your 
widow.” 

Human nature must be carefully catalogued. 
Its fundamental motives must be fathomed. 

How can a man be made provd of his output 
when there is no stamp of individuality on it, 
when a man does not even own the tools he 


a 


uses? A way must be found to make work- 
men proud of group output. 

We have conquered the physical world by 
learning how it operates. We can only con- 
quer human nature by learning how it operates. 

Nothing was more illuminating educationally 
than his presentation of the study of “the 
moron.” It takes slight wit or wisdom to dis- 
cover ard label a “moron.” That does not re- 
quire a man of brains, but to find a way to help 
him make the most of himself, that requires 
brains. 

In the rush of war preparations a company 
of cavalry was sent to an army camp. Horses 
needed attention. Men were delegated to care 
for them, regardless of previous experiences. 
They were not a success. An appeal was then 
made to personnel department to provide men 
who could handle horses. This was a new 
problem. 

The department had six “morons,” so in- 
dexed by the Intelligence Tests, and they were 
regarded as useless, so they were sent to look 
after the horses. They were an immediate suc- 
cess, and the Commandant ordered “ fifty more 
of these morons,” ’ard morons were immedi- 
ately in greater demand than any other grade 
of “Intelligent Quotients.” Over-seas morons 
were in great demand as truck drivers, since 
once started in a direction they were sure to 
get there regardless of obstacles. 

The study of mind in industry is paramount 
if human nature is to be utilized as nature has 
heen utilized. There must be uno discontented 
human nature if we are to save civilization. 


~ 
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CHELSEA FESTIVITIES 


The Chelsea, Massachusetts, Record, on May 
5, devoted the entire paper to the celebration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Bellingham 
High School of that city. Frank A. Hill, the 
first principal, was one of the notable leaders 
of education in New England. He graduated 


at Bowdoin College with honors at twenty. A’ 


native of Maine. he was principal of the Bidde- 
ford high school six years after he graduated 
frem that school. At twenty-four he became 
principal of the Milford, Massachusetts, high 
school, and was at once recognized as emi- 
nently promising professionally. At twenty- 
nine he became principal of the Chelsea high 
school, and after sixteen years was elected 
principal of a new high schoo! in Cambridge. 


He was elected the first principal of the 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, but he 
was almost immediately elected secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
which is now styled State Commissioner of 
Education. 

The nine principals of the school have been 
exceptionally strong men. John E. Clark suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hill. Alton E. Briggs, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Clark, has occupied several posi- 
tions of public influence and usefulness, and 
William C. Hill, whe succeeded Mr. Briggs, 
was brother of Dr. F. A. Hill, the first principal, 
and has been among the leaders in secondary 
education. The later principals have kept the 
pace of progress set by the early leaders. 


aa 





A NOBLE AMERICAN 


An anonymous American has given the 
American Relief Administration $500,000 to be 


used in providing food to enable the teachers of 


Russia te reopen and continue their schools. 


Since the first of April thirty-three schools have 


-been opened in the Tartar region, and as many 
more are to be opened immediately. 

The food is provided in packages worth ten 
times a teacher’s monthly salary, which, by 
the way, is now only equal to an American 
dollar a month. 
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VERMONT’S NEW LAW 


With only one dissenting vote in the Senate 
the “Green Mountain Boys” have given 
Vermont a new Education Law. There is to be 
a State Board of Education of three members. 
The supervision plan provides for local option 
on the part of towns whether a town will have 
a town superintendent, a supervising principal, 
er will form a union district with other towns 
to employ a union superintendent. 

Union superintendents are to be paid not 
less than $2,000 annually, with allowance of not 
jess than $500 for expenses. The state is to 
reimburse each town for the salary of super- 
vising principal, town superintendent or union 
superintendent, for three-fourths of the amcunt 
paid by the town, not however to exceed $40 
annually for each full-time teacher employed 
and not in any event to exceed a total of $500 


annually for each supervising principal, or 


$2,000 annuaily for each union superintendent 
or town superintendent, each of whom shall be 
certified by the State Board of Education; or 
$20 annually for each full-time teacher in pay- 
ment of salary of town superintendent not cer- 
tified by the State Board, not to exceed a total 
of S$15C per annum. It was this last clause re- 
ferring to state aid for town superintendents 
not certified that caused the disagreement for a 
time, a compromise finaliy being reached 
whereby $20 instead of 540 per teacher was set 
as the limit ia this ease. 

The biil also provides for “ helping teachers ” 
to work in towns having tewn superintendents 
and fur employment of deputy commissioners 
the number to be left to the State Board of 
Education, but not more than $20,000 annually 
shall be spent. 





IMPROVING EDUCATION 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
has achieved a decided improvement in the edu- 
cation of negroes for agricultural efficiency. 

Prior to 1916 nothing appreciable had been 
done in this direction, but the first year under 
the Federal Beard in the twelve Land-grant 
colieges for colored people in the South thirty- 
nine departments for teaching agriculture in 


OF COLORED PEOPLE 


the public schools for colored youth were organ- 
ized and 1,025 young colored people studied 
agriculture in an educational way. Last year 
there were 165 vocational agricultural depart- 
ments and 4,064 colored youth were enrolled. 

The enroliment of colored people in part-time 
schoois with agricultural teaching increased 
128 per cent. in 1922 over 1921. 





. 
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SURPRISING REVELATIONS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States reports upon a survey of 160 cities with 
more than 3,000,000 students. 

Only 98 of the 160 require a medical examina- 
tion before enrolling in a public school. 

“There can be no doubt that much disease is 
spread because of this neglect. One hundred 
and three cities reported school physicians and 
fifty-four had none. Instruction in the care for 
the eycs is not given in thirty-nine cities; forty- 
one of the cities now provide open-air schools 
or classes for those who are physically sub- 
normal. As to outdoor play, ninety-one cities 
report inadequate playgrounds, and fifty-four 
do not have supervisors for play. 

“The showing as to dental clinics is good. 
The number of cities providing them is greater 
this vear than last. Yet sixty-six of the cities 
participating in the survey do not have school 
dental clinics. 

“School nurses are found in all but twenty- 
five of the cities. Some cities are amply pro- 
vided, on the basis of a nurse for 2,500 pupils. 





There is one city in the West that provides but 
one nurse for 17,000 pupils. and one in the South 
which has but one for 12,000. The average num- 
ber in all the cities is over 3,021. 

“ Thirty-four cities keep the parents informed 
monthly as to the child’s weight record. It is 
safe to assume that in these cities the average 
mal-nutrition is being brought below the 33 per 
cent. which some experts claim is the natioral 
aver2ge. In forty-four cities malnutrition 1s 
being vigorously attacked, the school children 
being provided with milk in the middle of the 
morning and afternoon. Sixty other communi- 
ties furnish milk to pupils who are under- 
nourished. 

“Every step forward taken by a city in solv- 
ing the school health problem marks an advance 
in its business and industrial well-being,” the 
article declares. “ Many chambers of commerce 
as a result of the survey are giving the city 
school interests an important place among the 
year’s activities.” 
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~~ ~~ CLASS ACHIEVEMENT 


CHARLES §, 


"WINSLOW 


SCHOOL GARDEN AT THE VAN VLISSINGEN 


[Chicago Daily News.] 


For years the Van Vlissingen has had the 
reputation of being a leader in school garden- 
ing. George A. Brennan. the principal, is an 
enthusiast on the subject. Nature work has 
been carried on through the schcol gardens, 
and it has proved of great value to the chil- 
dren and to the whole community. It not only 
gives the child a knowledge ot plants, but it 
also gives him an appreciation of nature with 
all her myriad charms. It helps to refine him 
and make him a better boy and man. It gives 
him a feeling of self-confidence when he has 
learned to prepare the soil, to plant the seed, 
to cultivate the ground, to gather the crop and 
to market it successfully. The children also 
trim the trees and bushes and spray them so 
as to keep them in good health. 

The knowledge and skill gained at school is 
also used at home, though the mothers some- 
times complain that the children do not do as 
good work in the home garden as_ they 
do in the school garden. They have _ to 
be reminded that it is human nature to work 
better under the stimulus of companionship and 


competition. Parents go to the school garden 
for instruction regarding = their home _ gar- 
dens. 


When the spring is early three crops are 
raised, but this year, with its late spring, there 
will be but two, onions and beets. There are 
two gardens adjoining the school grounds and 
fenced in. The large one is 125 feet by 125 
feet, while the small one is 30 feet by 80 feet, 
plus four hotbeds of three small sashes each 
In the hotbeds there have already been planted 
asters, cobeas, pansies, calenduias, marigolds, 
phlox and verbenas. Some ot these will be 
used in the school flower beds and borders; 
the rest will be for sale to the childrer. It has 
been impossible to meet the demand for the 
young flower plants. 

The large garden has been plowed by a 
jarmer, and 2,500 pounds of onions have been 
planted. The whole community is interested 
In this, and large numbers of parents gather to 


2. 


see huw it is done. The ground is divided into 
beds about 22 feet square, and each one is 
cared for by a rocm. The whole room is sel- 
dom out at one time, generally only half a 
dozen, until the work is completed. 

So much of this onion planting has been 
done that people go from all over the city to 
learn how to get delicious green onions, sweet 
to the taste, in from five to eight weeks after 
planting. If the larger onion sets, called “No. 
2’s.” trom an inch to an inch and a half, are 
used and planted early in the spring in well- 
fertilized ground, they will grow so rapidly that 
in many cases they will be ready for market 
before the pungent onion oil is developed. Even 
onion growers have asked how they manage 
to put sweet onions on the market. 

Selling develops the art of salesmanship to 
a high degree and has a most potent influence 
in giving the child poise and acumen. Some 
pupils take a few bunches of the pungent store 
onions with them and allow customers to sam- 
ple both. This results in increased sales for 
the school onions. 

The second crop this year will be beets. They 
choose the Detroit dark red beets, as they are 
so good tor canning. They have orders already 
for ten bushels of beets for canning as well as 
for many bushels of onions. 

The cost of running the garden is rather 
large, but the money received is used for that 
purpose. During the summer the teacher of 
manual training is employed to care for the 
garden and to get whatever help is needed. 
Volunteer help has been tried, but usually iasts 
only about two weeks, and now they have a 
responsible head for the summer. 

It is a business system and is run in a busi- 
ness manner. Pupils, among other benefits 
from this work, are taught to pian and exe- 
cute work and they learn also the art of selling. 
They are also taught to save their money and 
deposit it in a bank. In some rooms from half 
to three-fifths of the pupils have their own 
bank-books. 
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THE HIGHWAY 


F. L. PINET 


Life is a highway, wondrous, fair; 
And we are but pilgrims journeying there. 
And it’s here the rain and there the rain, 
But ever the sun comes out again; 
And it’s over the hill and under the hill, 
But ever the way leads onward still; 
And it’#’here a stone and there a stone, 
And it’s many a mile one must go alone; 
And it’s here a foe and there a friend, 
And many the turn, and, at last, the end. 
Life is a highway, wondrous, fair; 
And we are but pilgrims journeying there. 


—Journal of Arkansas Education. 
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LABORATORY PLAN OF HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


E, Y¥. PrOORE 


- 


Nearly every phase of our educational system 
is constantly in a state of evolution. Step by 
step the grievous errors of aim and method have 
been brought to light by pedagogic pioneers, 
making possible a gradual approach to the ideal. 

In the particular field of secondary education, 
throughout all the stages of change and progress 
that have characterized our educational growth, 
one outstanding fault in the system has persis- 
tently remained untouched so far as secondary 
schoo!s in general are concerned. I refer to the 
commonly accepted and almost universally prev- 
alent custom of the over-emphasized pre- 
dominance of the teacher during a classroom 
session, together with the consequent lack of 
individual expression on the part of the student 
as opposed to group instruction. It appears to 
the writer that no single feature of high school 
instruction has been so responsible for our 
failure to achieve our educational aim and ideal 
as has this one. A multitude of inevitable and 
highly objectionable factors must follow in its 
train. 

Throughout several years of experience in the 
supervision of high school instruction, the 
writer has been increasingly impressed with the 
weightiness of this fault in our educational 
method. It has been a subject of deep study 
and careful research. The result -is a radical de- 
parture from anything which has come under 
my direct observations. Viewed in the light of 
long established custom, it is decidedly unortho- 
dox. It is admittedly experimental in many of 
its elements but the fact of prime importance is 
that it has already succeeded in demonstrating 
its ability to eliminate much of the fault result- 
ing from the old “ teacher-talk-to-the-class ” 
method of instruction. 

The traditional system of high school instruc- 
tion unduly exalts the teacher, and too greatly 
minimizes the initiative, self-reliance, and in- 
dividual effort of the student. Under our Labora- 
tory Plan the teacher serves as adviser and over- 
seer, and thus a premium is placed upon in- 
dividual student effort and interest. 

In applying the system definitely to the 
Froid High School I have made wide 
use of those principles of pedagogy strenuously 
advocated by M. V. O'Shea. The plan of in- 
dividual promotion now in force in the schools 
of Winnetka, Illinois, received careful study and 
certain features thereby suggested are incul- 
cated in our new system. Assistance and guid- 
ance of varying degrees of value have becn re- 
ceived from a variety of sources too numerous 
to mention. All these, together with some 
humble ideas of my own, have been combined 
to serve as a basis for what I am pleased to 
cal] “The Laboratory Plan.” 

A brief analysis of this plan is here given in 


Froid, Montana 


the hope that it may serve as a source of bene- 
ficial suggestion to other supervisors of secon- 
dary instruction. 

The Froid High School has an enrollment of 
eighty-three students. We employ three full- 
time high schvol teachers. We are fully accred- 
ited Ly the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Every course offered with the exception 
of English and Latin has been partially or com- 
pletely rebuilt to conform to this laboratory 
systém. It is not believed by the writer that 
the character of work in English and foreign 
languages will permit of such an ideal applica- 
tion of the system as will the other courses in 
our curriculum. 

The application of the plan to commercial sub- 
jects is obvious. We have formulated certain 
definite goals to be reached by students of type- 
writing, bookkeeping, shorthand, and commer- 
cial law. Each student is given a card on which 
the goals are printed. When a goal has been 
satisfactorily attained, the signature of the 
teacher, or an abbreviation therecf, is placed 
over that goal on the student’s card. ‘This card 
is retained by the student as his record of prog- 
ress. It is presented to the instructor whenever 
a quantity of completed work is submitted for 
correction, criticism and subsequent approvai. 
Individual effort is the outstanding feature. No 
student is forced to wait for the progress of 
others. It is true that in shorthand and in 
commercial law there are occasions when the 
advice and counsel of the instructor is addressed 
to all the members of the class, but by far the 
greater part of the teacher’s time is consumed 
in individual conferences. The commer- 
cial room is a commercial laboratory. The 
course in commercial law is carefully outlined 
and definite questions and cases constitute the 
goals to be attained. Some students will com- 
plete this course in half the time required by 
others. The point of importance is that every 
student is doing the werk and nobody is wasting 
time. There are none who come to the class 
session, sit up and look wise, guess luckily at 
a question occasionally and “get by.” in my 
opinion the greatest single fault of the old 
method of instruction is largely eliminated. 

It might at first be doubted whether such a 
plan can be applied with equal ease and success 
to courses in mathematics. We are proving the 
affirmative of this question in our algebra and 
geometry courses. On the basis of a general 
textbook, with several others for reference, the 
course in algebra is completely outlined . and 
certain definite goals established. We have 

found in this very course an excellent oppor- 
tunity for teaching even the poorest student a 
lesson in self-reliance. The student who, for 
instance, is introducing himseif tc the subject 
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of simultaneous equations, is not encouraged to 
interview the instructor for the purpose oi 
securing assistance until he has exhausted every 
possible means.of mastering the new ideas and 
principles involved without aid from others. 
When, after careful observation of the student’s 
effort to rely solely upon himself, the instruc- 
tor realizes the wisdom of stepping in with 
helpiui suggestions, these helpful suggestions 
are painstakingly given, but they are given te 
that student alone. The time of no others 
is consumed needlessly. I am convinced that 
the argument sometimes advanced, to the effect 
that every freshman in high school needs guid- 
ance from the instructor in beginning new 
sections of algebra, is positively false. In our 
school we are finding the opposite to be de- 
cidedly true. It is a matter of unbounded grati- 
fication to observe the quality of self-respect 
which has developed in certain students of medi- 
ocre ability at finding themselves able to obtain 
definite, concrete results. This kind of student, 
the boy or girl who is neither the best nor the 
worst in a class—the one who stands at about 
the average—sufiers most, perhaps, from the old 
system. He is not prompt enough with response 
in the oid style of class recitation to receive 
special notice from the teacher and thus be 
given opportunity for frequent participation in 
the recitation, nor is he so poor in the quality of 
his work as to receive the extra attention given 
by the conscientious teacher to the most back- 
ward members of the class. He falls between 
the two extremes under the old system and is 
consequently the loser. But that kind of a 
student has found his salvation here. He is put 
upon his own resources. His back is against the 
wall. He knows he must accomplish certain 
results or fail to secure credit for his work. In 
two particular cases which I now call to mind, 
students of this type have confessed to me that 
they formed secret determinations within their 
own minds to outstrip those of formerly greater 
importance in the class, and in each of these 
cases the student has accomplished his aim. The 
mathematics room is a laboratory, nothing more 
or less. When a student has solved the problems 
comprising a goal he brings the result of his 
work to the inspector for inspection. He is ad- 
vised of any errors, has his wrong’ impressions 
corrected, and revises the work if necessary. 
When a quantity of work presented is wholly 
satisfactory the instructor enters his initials or 
Signature over that particular goal on the 
student’s record card, and returns the card to 
the student. 

The system works in geometry as well. A 
student recently remarked to me that he learned 
the secret of definite, personal accomplishment 
for the first time in his school experience 
through the operation of this system in a class 
in plane geometry. The same record card plan 

with definite goals is followed in this course as 
in all the others. 
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Our goals in the history and civics’ courses are 
not vague and indistinct. They are very specific 
and are so arranged that no limit is placed upon 
the rapidity with which a student may progress 
in the course. We have some students who wili 
finish the course in civics in a period of approxi- 
mately twelve weeks. Others will require the 
entire semester; it is conceivable, of course, that 
some will need more than eighteen weeks for 
the completion of the work comprised in the 
final goals. Here again the advantage of the 
system becomes evident. The student is not 
required to re-enter the course the following 
year but may complete his werk during the 
summer or early the next fall. 

Ordinarily a high school class in the sciences 
—physics, chemistry, biology, physiography, 
general science—will devote four periods per 
week to laboratory experimentation and three 
periods weekly to class recitations. We have 
two of these courses in our school, physics and 
general science. There are no class recitations 
in either of them. Our students do all the 
laboratory experimentation commonly done, but 
in addition are led to perform for themselves 
the demonstration work ordinarily done by the 
teacher. They follow specific directions in this 
work, and are required to formulate and record 
their impressions and interpretations of the re- 
sults obtained. Errors of judgment or of com- 
prehension are corrected through personal con- 
ference with the teacher when the report of 
the work is checked. The remainder of the 
work in the sciences consists of problems, 
projects, and questions contained in the various 
goals. 

The instructor is present in the classroom 
while students are busy at their laboratory 
activities. If a student in physics encounters 
difficulty with a problem or a project, he may 
quickly be enabled to get himself started off on 
the right track. A part only of the instructor’s 
time needs to be consumed thus. Many rs 
are consumed in checking, with the nvidia 
students, the work they have submitted. The 
teacher stands rather as an adviser than other- 
wise. I think our teachers work harder than 
most teachers under the old system. There is 
little doubt that it makes a greater call upon 
the abilities and resources of the teacher than 
does the former method of instruction. But our 
teachers will not deny that the results obtained 
are well worth the price spent. 

Occasional quizzes are held in all courses, 
partly for the purpose of testing the retentive 
ability of the students and not less to direct 
their attention to those points in any particular 
course considered by the instructor to be of 
prime importance. 

Our laboratory plan as we have worked it 
out here at Froid is not perfect in all respects. 
In the very nature of the case it is possessed 
of certain experimental factors, the permanency 
ot which will have to be determined after suf- 
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ficient test; but in its essentials and broad appli- 
cation we have unbounded faith. Our high 
schoci is no longer burdened with apathy, inde- 
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cision, failures, drones—wasters of time—those 
elements which constitute the greatest obstacles. 
on a school’s road to success.. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS 


Rk, G. 


Superintendent of 


The school garden is designed to afford a 
type of education apart from books that will 
at once openupanew world to the pupil, and 
in the opening will give the pupil a natural 
approach to the field of science in learn- 
ing the process of growth, an approach to 
art through the appreciation of color, 
an approach to economics in_ inculcating 
a serse of values in labor and production, ar 
approach to expression in that production of 
flowers, their propagation and development, 
constantly gives manifestation of ideals for 
better specimens: and, finally, it teaches the dig- 
nity and importance of labor applied in the 
production of useful things. 

The field of play has been and is being éx- 
ploited to furnish direction to leisure time. But 
it must not be overlooked that play is but a 
part of life that is necessary as can be to im- 
prove the physical being, but we have to com- 
pare the product of the farm with the product 
of the city to be aware that the touch with 
nature fills the big chairs in cities with those 
who have learned lessons from the real affairs 
of life that prepared for serious thinking, and 
gives most practical materials and experiences 
that, in turn, give a sense of values in the 
concrete which are sadly wanting in city life. 

We taik the teaching of thrift through sav- 
ing money. Thrift is, fundamentally, based on 


‘a knowledge of values. What docs saving 


money mean if one has not acquired wisdom 
to invest the savings! It is one thing to save 
five dollars and leave it with the banker ai 
4 per cent. to work for him, and another to 
invest it in a peony root, which may be grown 
in the garden to multiply and produce flower 
after flower worth ten cents per blossom; the 
bulbs multiplying in the meantime. Peonies are 
simply grown. Think of the many blossoms 
which may be grown by children and young 
people, not only for the pleasure in the garden, 
but for the economic profit as weil. 

There are fine values in growing plant life, 
both spiritual and economic. These instances 
are not rare. The piling up of money is not 
the chief end cf life, nor, having it, will it 
give the satisfaction which we desire. There 
are no values in life beyond those which im- 
prove one’s mind in itself and one’s attitude to- 
wards the affairs of life, materially or spirit- 
ually. A flower,a plant,is a spiritual thing in 
a larger sense. So much for the positive! 
May I cite an instance about our boys’ school 





JONES 


Schools, Cleveland 


in which our theory is that a boy, who has. 
grown in a congested district with no sense 
of values of a constructive sort, whose notion 
of life is to gamble for money or steal, who 
has never had any occasion to know what real 
production means, who has had very limited 
experience with plant life, with toys, or with 
the finer things which all children enjoy, de- 
serves an opportunity to deal with real things 
and real life. 

Our hope in the boys’ school is to give, 
among other subjects, school gardening where 
the boy is given the opportunity to grow plants, 
animals, and all forms of life that are practicak 
to handle. Some people cut weeds from the 
flower garden, cthers koe flowers. There is 
quite a difference in the point of view; cutting 
weeds is drudgery, cultivating flowers a pleas- 
ure. It is the same with boys; some work to 
inhibit bad habits, others to cultivate good ones. 
This, we feel, diverts his attention from his old 
life and gives him a right-minded attitude to- 
wards the problem of both plant and animal 
life, origin and growth. It is here for the first 
time, possibly, that he is enabled to discover 
the meaning of quality. One peony blossom 
is worth five cents: another is worth twenty 
cents. Even if he has known these values in 
the market, no doubt he has never sensed the 
cause. The boy discovers the difference be- 
tween a bull pup that would sell for five dollars 
and ancther that would sell for fiftv dollars, 
In our judgment, the finest lesson that can be 
taught this type of boy is to teach the differ- 
ence between common clay and the thorough- 
bred. 

May I conclude by saying that school gar- 
dening is what we make it. Ii it degenerates 
into hoeing peas, it is a physical operation. If 
it is a matter of plant culture and plant de- 
velopment, plant understanding and forever am 
improvement of the species, it then becomes. 
educative and educational. Therefore, to sav 
that gardening should be a part of every schock 
curriculum would be false advice. To say that 
gardening should be a part of every school cur- 
riculum where there is genuine gardening with 
intelligence and plant enthusiasm—in our 
judgment, there are tew~more vital subjects 
offered. It is the finest and cleanest approach 
to science, with its study of life, and without 
it the abstract study of biology later will 
never have a deeper meaning that this prepara- 
tion would have made possible.—Address. 
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WINDOW VENTILATION FOR SCHOOLS 


C.-K. A. WINSLOW 


Chairman, New York State Commission on Ventilation 


[Reprinted from the 


The New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion was appointed by the Governor of New 
York June, 1913, on the request of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. The work of the commission was made 
possible by the assignment to its use of the 
sum of $50,000 (later increased to $75,000) out 
of a munificent gift made to the association by 
the late Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Andersen. 

The members of the commission, all of whom 
served without pay, were: D. D. Kimball, 
ventilating engineer: Professor F. S. Lee, protes- 
sor ot physiology in Columbia University; Dr. 
J. A. Miller of the Bellevue Medical School and 
Hospital; Professor 12. B. Phelps of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and _ later 
chemist of the U. S. Hygienic Laboratory in 
Washington; Professor E. L. Thorndike, profes- 
sor of psychology in Columbia University; and 
C.-E. A. Winslow, professor of public health, 
Yale School of Medicine. 

The objects were: “To examine and investi- 
gate the subject of ventilating systems in the 
public schools and other public buildings of the 
state, and the proper installation of the same to 
the end that a thorough and effective system, 
which will assure an adequate supply of fresh 
air, under the best conditions, will be main- 
tained.” 

The work of the commission dealt with two 
main problems, first with the physiological 
question of what constitutes ideal ventilation, 
and second with the engineering question of 
now best to secure such an ideal condition in the 
schcolroom. 

The conclusions of the commission in regard 
to the first problem were based on extensive ex- 
periments, most of which were carried on in 
two chambers especially equipped by the com- 
mission for the purpose in rooms provided in 
the College of the City of New York by the 
college authorities. 

The main experiments involved a study of the 
effects of air temperature, air humidity, and 
fresh and stale air. 

The observations which were made on the 
subjects by a staff of specialists were extensive 
in type as well as in number. The physiological! 
vbservations included records of changes in body 
temperature, blood pressure, heart rate, and 
respiration. In certain special studies, obser- 
vations were made on the amount of heat pro- 
duced by the body, the chemical content of 
respired air, and the air in the lungs, the dura- 
tion of digestion, and the condition of the blood. 
An important series of experiments was con- 
ducted tc determine the effect of air conditions 
on the appetite, 
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Psychological observations were made 
through exhaustive tests measuring memory, 
judgment, power of attention, and cer- 
tain other performances. A special 
study was made of the effect of 
various atmospheric conditions on the mem- 
branes lining the nose and throat; and still an- 
other series of tests was made on animals to 
determine the effect of heat and cold on their 
resistance against infection. 

These studies indicated that while both the 
physical and the chemical characteristics of air 
may to some degree affect health and efficiency, 
the physical condition of the air, particularly as 
it relates to its temperature, is the factor of 
prime importance in practical ventilation. 

The air of a recom without any fresh air sup- 
ply, containing the odoriferous constituents 
arising from respiration and from the bodies of 
the occupants, was found to have no demonstra-. 
ble efiect whatever on comfort, body tempera- 
ture, rate of the heart, blood pressure, respira- 
tion and certain other carefully observed physio- 
logical functions. This air contained also large 
amounts of carbon dioxid. Further, freshness or 
staleness of air exerted no different effect on 
mental efficiency, the subjects doing as weil in 
stagnant air as in fresh air. 

In but two ways did stale air manifest itself 
as productive of a real and somewhat immedi- 
2te effect. As compared with fresh air at the 
same temperature, vitiated air reduced the per- 
formance of physical work by 9 per cent. The 
second and more important effect was on the 
appetite for food. The appetite was found to be 
measurably and definitely decreased as a re- 
sult of breathing stale air. This effect is not 
to be minimized in view of the probably signifi- 
eant effect in nutrition which might result 
from a diminished appetite for food extending 
cver a long period of time. 

The primary essential for good ventilation is 
the maintenance of a proper air temperature, of 
68 degrees or helow, but without the production 
ot chilling drafts. There should be an air change 

sufficient to avoid the accumulation of odorifer- 
ous or other substances arising from human 
cecupancy. 

In practical ventilation a good air supply and 
a room temperature of 68 degrees are desira- 
ble. A bounteous air supply in the face 
of high temperature and overheated air is of less 
importance and likely to produce more harm 
than a moderate air temperature of 68 degrees 
with a less lavish air change. 

Of all the methods studied, during the early 
studies of the commission at Springfield, Mass., 


and in New York City in 1915-1916 the two 
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which most consistently gave satisfactory 
results were window supply, gravity exhaust; 
and fan supply, gravity exhaust. 

The rooms with fan ventilation, while well 
‘aerated, did not prove as satisfactory as the 
rooms with window ventilation and gravity ex- 
haust. The window-ventilated rooms seemed 
iresher and freer from odor and were more com- 
fortable as to temperature. One of the signifi- 
cant findings was that in the window-ventilated 
rooms the zone of comfort was at a sligintly 
lower temperature than the corresponding zone 
for the fan-ventilated rooms. 

The survey indicated that while window ven- 
tilation may at times prove unsatisfactory, yet 
in other instances it compares most favorably 
with the more elaborate system of fan ventila- 
tion, despite the fact that window ventilated 
rooms have actually a lesser amount of aeration 
The general preference which seemed to exist for 
window rooms appeared to constitute a specific 
and apparently important difference between 
the two types of ventilation. The reason for this 
preference appears tc be as follows. Stronger 
and steadier and more constant currents of air 
at a higher temperature exist in the fan-venti- 
lated rooms: and in order that the cooling effect 
of the relatively rapid movement of air upon 
the face shall not produce a sensation of uncom- 
fortable cuoiness, the air ot the room must con- 
sequently be maintained at a slightly higher 
temperature than that maintained in window- 
ventilated rooms where the air flow is less. The 
walls are somewhat cooler in the window rooms 
and since active air currents do not here exist 
to carry off the body heat, the heat loss of the 
body is more largely effected through radiation. 
The variable to-and-fro pulsating movement cf 
the air, while not necessarily perceptible as a 
breeze in the window rooms, seenis nevertheless 
productive of a sensation of comfort. and the 
lesser air change permits a somewhat ccoler 
air atmosphere to envelop the body without 
producing a s€nsation of excessive coolness on 
the face. This condition is secured, to be sure, at 
the expense of a complete air fiushing, but 
nevertheless with an amouiut of air change which 
is sufficient, in general, to remove odors and to 
ensure really comfortable conditions. 

In order te make sure that the general prefer- 
ence expressed for window-ventilated rooms, 
both by teachers and by the observers employed 
by the commission, was not based on any precon- 
ceptions we conducted a special study in which 
squads of high school girls were blindfolded and 
led into rooms ventilated in various ways with:- 
out any knowledge as to what the actual modes 
were. 

We conducted an exhaustive study on the 
effect of school ventilation upon the health of 
children, a study made possibie by the co- 
operation of the bureau of child hygiene of the 
New York City department of health. The 
scope of the study can be indicated by citing 
the following: The work was carried on fos 


twenty weeks, and involved 5,500 school chil. 
dren in twelve different schools, fifty-eight 
schoolrooms being studied during February, 
March, and April, 1916, and seventy-six school. 
rooms during November, December, and 
January, 1917. Twenty-three nurses gave al] 
their time to the work of following up the chil- 
dren. 

In order that the system of window ventila- 
tion may be satisfactory there must be ample 
heat supply through radiators placed below the 
windows. The heat supply in these radiators 
must be carefully controlled either by hand or 
by thermostat. Window boards or deflector; 
should be used to impart an upward direction 
to the incoming air. Panes of glass, one foot 
high, set in the window sash, or a deflector made 
of parallel curved vanes may be used. There 
inust be openings in the inside wall of the ciass- 
room, having at least eight square feet in diame- 
ter in all, leading inte air ducts through which 
the heated air of the room can find its way out. 
This is the “gravity exhaust duct.” which must 
be provided for successful window ventilation. 
There is no need of a suction fan in this duct 
which works against the success of the system. 
ihe ducts should have aspirating cowls on the 
roof and should be provided with dampers to 
controi Jown-drafts. Without these gravity 
exhaust ducts, window ventilation is successful 
only in mild weather when inside doors and 
transoms are usually also freely opened. 

The room must not be overcrowded for over 
yopulation mitigates against the success of win- 
dow ventilation. In the average sized class- 
rocm there should be no more than thirty-nine 
second-grade children or thirty sixth-grade 
children. There should be a thermometer in the 
room so that overheating can be avoided. A 
temperature around 67 degrees F. is most agree- 
able. Window shades should be so attached 
as to avoid Mapping. 

Specifications for a successful system of fan 
ventilation cail not oniy for adequate provision 
of fan, moter, duct, and register equipment, but 
also require that the temperature and volume 
of the air supply in each room shall be mechani- 
cally and individually controlled. Gravity ex- 
haust ducts should be supplied as in window 
ventilation. The incoming air should have a 
moderately low temperature and there should be 
no radiators in the room to provide heat. The 
best arrangement of inlet and outlet is one in 
which the inlet is placed on an end wall eight 
ieet above the floor level with the outlet on the 
same wail near the floor. The exhaust duct 
should be ample in size, should have a damper 
to control back drafts, and should have an 
aspirating cowl at its opening on the roof. A 
thermometer in the room on the teacher's desk 
should be plainly marked at 70 degrees, above 
which the temperature should not be permitted 
to go, 


The commission points out that the nature 


and environment of the enclosure to be ventie 
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lated dictate the method of ventilation to be 
used, and that what is adequate for one type of 
puiiding may be inadequate for another. 
Theatres and auditoriums, for example, must 
senerally rely on fan systems. Window venti- 
‘ation would prove inadequate for a school which 
:, evercrowded and in a noisy and insanitary 
district. It is possible that fan ventilation in the 
schoolroom may be robbed of its disadvantages 
by decreasing the amount of air supply with a 
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corresponding lowering of temperature, approxi- 
mating more closely the conditions obtained in 
window-ventilated rooms. In general, however, 
it seems clear, from the results of the studies 
here reported, that window ventilation with 
gravity exhaust will often furnish the ordinary 
schoolroom with a system of ventilation which 
is more economical, more comfortable, and more 
healthful than the ordinary system of forced 
ventilation. 





NEW ENGLAND’S RESOURCES 


2 We. 


Mount Vernon, 


Concerning the New England States, in a 
recent number of the Journal of Education, Mr. 
Roger Babson says: “They are almost devoid 
of natural resources.” Oh, oh, oh, Mr. Babson, 
please to unsay those cruel words! As a 
matter of fact, the New England States are 
rich, very rich, in natural resources. 

Let us set aside the coal—graphitic in char- 
acter and poor in quality. Some of it is fit for 
smeltery purposes, however; in time it will 
have a limited use for this purpose. Only a 
small proportion is fit for steam fuel. The 
sum total of coal value is inconsiderable at the 
present time. Peat is abundant but not much 
used. 

Brown iron ore in workable deposits occurs 
in Connecticut, Maine and Massachusetts. The 
deposits in Maine are extensive and valuable. 
Some of the deposits have been worked and are 
still productive. 

Granite is quarried extensively’ and is an 
important mineral resource. The New Eng- 
land group of states furnishes most of the 
granite for the eastern part of the United 
States. 

Sandstone in great variety occurs. It is 
used for building stone. Connecticut hithertc 
has furnished most of the brown-stone of New 
York architecture ; but brown-stone is no longer 
fashionable. Ordinary sandstone is still a great 
resource. Sand suitable for making glass 
occurs in Western Massachusetts. The deposits 
are extensive, but they are worked only to a 
limited extent. 

Marble is inseparably connected with the 
economic history of Vermont, but good building 
qualities occur in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. A few years ago the value of the output 


REDWAY 


New York 


aggregated nearly eight million dollars. Marble 
has been quarried in Vermont since 1785. For 
building and monumental purposes it has no 
superior. It is the material of which the office 
building of the United States Senate is con- 
structed. 

Limestone suitable for lime and cement is 
abundant. The output supplies lecal demands 
and a considerable amount is shipped outside 
New England borders. 

The mica schists used for flagstones occur in 
every state, but most of the output is used 
iocally. 

Pottery clays of excellent quality occur in 
several states, and the output forms a consider- 
able article of commerce. , 

Ameng the various other minerals occurring , 
in the New England States are abrasive garnet, 
amethyst, aquamarine, asbestos, beryl, corun- 
dum, emery, fluorspar, garnet (precious), gra- , 
phite, jade (true and false), mica, mineral 
paints, quartz, rutile, sphalerite, tale, topaz, 
whetstone, and wolframite. Connecticut possi- 
bly contains a greater number of minerals than - 
any other New England State, but the mineral 
wealth of these states has been underestimated. 
Sooner or later much of it now untouched will 
become commercially valuable. 

Mr. Babson is quite right in saying that 
statistics show the real assets to have been 
thrift and character. In the future, however, 
if New England thrift shall include the exploi- 
tation of the vast mineral resources of the 
land, the whole country will be the better for it. 
“Rocks and religion” are good things—and 
neither should be exploited to the exclusion of 
the other. 


a> 
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THE SET OF THE SOUL 


FRANK B, MCALLISTER 


One ship drives east and another drives west, 
While the selfsame breezes blow; 
It’s the set of the sails and not the gales, 


That bids them where 


Like the winds of the seas are the ways of the fates, 


to go. 


As we voyage along through life; 


And not the storms or 


_ - 


It’s the set of the soul that decides the goal, 


the strife. 


—Colorado School Journal. 
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“THE FATHER OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS” 


JANE A, STEWART 


On the quiet Rue Palatine. near the church 
of St. Sulpice; Paris, there might often be seen 
a scholarly, studious gentleman going from his 
home to the Senate nearby. This district (on 
the left bank of the Seine) is particularly 
secluded and pleasant, being a literary and art 
centre and the home of the Sorbonne, the 
Luxembourg, etc. 

The gentleman in question is evidently a 
personage in the community. As he passes, the 
young and oid salute him, and their pleasant 
greetings are returned with grave atfability. 

Should one ask the name of this distin- 
guished man, the answer comes quickly: “ He 
is M. Leon Bourgeois, president of the Senate 
ef France.” - 

The namé is one to conjure with in France, 
for M. Bourgeois has been conspicuous in 
French public affairs for more than forty years. 
He is in the same class with M. Poincare, M. 
Clemenceau, and other eminent French leaders 
who have guided the ship of state through the 
troubled and the happier years in sunny France. 
Like them, M. Bourgeois has a _ remarkabie 
chronology cf public service. Beginning as 
Secretary-General of Department of the Marne 
in 1877, he has continued in various responsible 
offices throughout the busy years. 

A native Parisian (born May 29, 1851), he 
was finely trained at the L’Institut Massin, the 
Lycée Charlemagne, and as a doctor and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Droit ce Paris, and he 
has always had the keenest interest in public 
education. 

“ Education,” he has declared, “is the whole 
duty of politics, the preferred method of com- 
municating ideas. Instruction of the people 
shouid be free right to the University and not 
merely in primary and secondary stages.” 

He was Minister of Public Instruction in 1898 
when the Russian Czar’s rescript called that 
momentous first Peace Conferencce at The 
Hague, and from that time till the present he 
has never ceased in his efforts for the abolition 
of war. 


So strong and sustained and so devoted has 
been his work for Peace, that he is regatded 
by many as the “lather of the League of 
Nations,” of which he has been the reliable and 
unassuming champion during the Great War 
and the ditficult days of reconstruction. 

There are now no less than eight different 
groups in the French lederation for the League 
of Nations led by the virile M. Bourgeois, who 
is also head of the Council of the League of 
Nations and one of the chief promoters of the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague. 

M. Bourgeois might have been President of 
France at the present time, but he preferred 
to be president of the League of Nations, for 
as National President he could not so effec- 
tively be an instrument in bringing about the 
new social order of mutual co-operation which 
he thinks is the greatest need of the world to- 
day. 

“Economic institutions 
nations together,” 


have linked the 
ke declares, “but law has 
not had a chance. It should be possible to 
create an international community of a 
superior sort bound by legal restraints which 
should constitute a veritable society of 
nations.” 

M. Beurgecis is an idealist. One has only to 
look at his refined, benevolent face to see it. 
Framed in silvered hair, the fine nose, sym- 
pathetic meuth, twinkling kindly eyes make up 
a countenance of genial and high-minded ex- 
pression. His moderation and tact have made 
him popular with all parties. His unselfish- 
ness and persistent devotion to his ideals; his 
brilliant oratory appealing to the reason; his 
adaptavility and poise carry great weight. 

Like the late Dr. David Starr Jordan, at 
about the same age, Dr. M. Leon Bourgeois 
has laid down all other work to give the re- 
mainder of his life to the great cause for 
which he has worked so long. 

“ Nothing is more vital than Peace,” he says. 
“We owe it to our million dead in the war not 
to recommence hostilities.” 


_- 





SALUTE TO THE TREES 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


Many a tree is found in the wood 

And every tree for its use is good: 

Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 
Some for the sweetness of flower or fruit; 
Some for shelter against the storm, 

And some to keep the hearth-stone warm; 

Some for the roof and some for the beam, 
And some for a boat to breast the stream ;— 

In the wealth of the wood since the world began 


The trees have offered their gifts to man. 


But the glory of trees is more than their gifts: 
Tis a beautiful wonder of life that lifts, 


From a wrinkled seed in an earth-bound clod, 
A column, an arch in the temple of God, 


A pillar of power, a dome of delight, 
A shrine of song, and a joy of sight! 
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DRAMATIZATION IN EDUCATION COURSES 


G. M. WILSON 


School of Education, Boston University 


Last fall, in working over the problem of 
selection of subject-matter, attention was called 
to the old standards for the selection of the 
subject-matter in contrast to the newer stan- 
dards.. As this work developed, the suggestion 
was made that this would form a good basis 
for a little play. The students took kindly to 
the suggestion, and finally the play which fol- 
lows was produced. In addition to being a 
little unusual in the field of education, it sets 
forth very clearly the contrast between the old 
and the new in education. The students pro- 
ducing this work were junior and senior col- 
lege students without teaching experience. It 
must be admitted that they show a good grasp 
of the selection of subject-matter. The play 
follows'— 

CASE OF NEW STANDARD VS. OLD STANDARD. 


Scene: Courtroom of Life. 

The judge, Experience, is seated behind the bench, wear- 
ing wig and formal gown. Gavel in front of him. 

The jury—the School Board—is seated on the right. 

Youth is discovered in the possession of Old Standard, 
the defendant. 

The clerk of the court. 

In the benches, witnesses and clients. 

Experience (striking the desk with the gavel): The 
court will please come to order. We will eliminate all 
formalities and get down to the business of the day. The 
Clerk will call the first case on the calendar. 

Clerk: Case of New Standard vs. Old Standard. The 
point of contention is the possession of Youth. The plain- 
tiff, New Standard, complaining that the defendant is not 
the proper person to guide the Youth of our country, 
begs that the court allow New Standard to take over the 
training of Youth. The Defendant answers the com- 
plaint by denying said allegations. Attorney for the 
Plaintiff ! 

(Attorney for the Plaintiff, Progress, steps up to the 
clerk’s desk and is sworn in.) 

Attorney for the Defendant! 

(Attorney for the Defendant, Stagnation, steps up and 
is sworn in also.) 

Judge: Let us proceed with the case. Attorney for 
the Plaintiff ! 

Progress: Your Honor, inasmuch as we have waived 
the formalities of the. court procedure, I will take the 
liberty of omitting a formal statement of my case and let 
my client speak for himself. New Standard! 

(New Standard steps to witness stand and places his 
hand on the Bible.) 

Do you, New Standard, swear to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

New Standard: I do. 

(Places Bible on the desk. Clerk writes.) 

Progress: Where do you live? 

New Standard: In the minds of progressive people. 

Progress: What is your occupation ? 

New Standard: To keep the schools of today abreast 
with the changing times. 

Progress: When did you decide to bring action against 
the defendant? 

New Standard: When I saw Youth being shackled 
down with useless subject matter. 


Progress: ‘What do you mean by “shackled down with 
useless subject matter’? 

New Standard: I mean hampered with subject matter 
that includes studies that have no definite relation to the 
life of Youth. Subjects that have been handed down 
from grandfather to son, and like all second-hand gar- 
ments, fitting the new generation poorly. Subjects that 
are supposed to school his mind, sharpen it by training 
the mind to think clearly in lines that it will never, per- 
haps, need to think about at all! Subjects that are sup- 
posed to make Youth well-informed—those that regard 
the mind as a catalogue file where unrelated subject mat- 
ter is stored away for future reference, only to be dusty, 
worn, and impractical when occasion demands some in- 
formation. Subjects that are supposed to make Youth a 
gentleman—in other words, to make him a snob, set him 
apart in a class by himself, and thereby lose sight of the 
beautiful American ideal of democracy! 

Counsel for the Defence: 1 object. 

Court: Let it stand. 

Progress: What reason have you to believe that the 
training given by the defendant is faulty? 

New Standard: The fact that Youth is turning away 
from the School, where he rightfully belongs, to the blind 
alleys of certain fields in the industrial world, is reason 
enough. Only twelve per cent. of the children of the land 
are graduating from high school. All should have a high 
school education suited to needs. 

Progress: Have you that better training to offer? 

New Standard: I have. 

Progress: State your aims. 

New Standard: I propose to adopt a training that will 
make Youth a vital factor in society—a training that 
will be well-rounded, well-related, and, above all, USE- 
FUL. 

Progress: What will become of the old training? 

New Standard: It will be thrown into discard. 

Progress: You are aware that your program is radical? 

New Standard: I do not think so. 

Progress: Why not? 

New Standard: It will not be radical because I will 
save from the discard all the good points of the old train- 
ing. My associates, in fact, have incorporated this idea in 
their individual programs. 

Progress: How will you discard the old training? 

New Standard: By careful choice of subject matter 
for the curriculum. 

Progress: What will be your guide in your choice? 

New Standard: My associates. 

Progress: Who are they? 

New Standard: Health, Leisure, Social-Civic Effi- 
ciency, Vocationai Efficiency, and Tool. 

Progress: How do they propose to guide your choice? 

New Standard: They have definite plans which they 
would like to represent. 

Progress: Very well. 3 

(New Standard takes his seat.) 

Clerk: First Witness for the Plaintiff! 

(Tool steps to witness stand and takes the oath as do 
all the subsequent.) 

Progress: Why are you a factor in guiding the choice 
of subject matter for Youth? 

Tool: I am the basis of all learning. Without me, 
Youth would not know how to read, write, spell, or speak 
his native tongue. He could not make his wishes known 
in an intelligible manner. He could not understand so- 
ciety. He could make no progress. No matter how many 
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books were placed in the libraries, they would be as 
mounds of wood, “sermonless stones,” if he knew not 
how to read. Then how could thought live from age to 
age, and the wheels of progress be kept in motion, were it 
not for the art of Writing? Having Writing and Read- 
ing, thought would still be unintelligible if Youth, intend- 
ing to write b-o-u-g-h, wrote b-o-w, and so we find 
Spelling a necessity. Reading, Writing, and Spelling now 
acquired, of what use are they if thought cannot be ex- 
pressed in logical order? And here we incorporate Lan- 
guage. Now, having provided for the thought and its 
communication, we come to another basic need of Youth. 
He must live—to live he must eat, drink, and have proper 
shelter. This involves the expenditure of money—and with 
our complex civilization, he must know how to add, divide, 
subtract, and multiply, at least—we group these four 
under Elementary Arithmetic. 

Progress: Does not the old training provide for these? 


Tool: Yes, in a way. 
Progress: What do you mean? 
Tool: I mean that they do provide for them, but they 


spend so much time and effort on countless little details 
that are, and should be classed as, impedimenta, that they 
lose sight of fundamentals. 

(Tool takes his seat.) 


Clerk: Second Witness for the Plaintiff! 
(Health takes the stand.) 
Progress: What is your argument for a place in the 
program? 
Health: Without me, there could be no learning, not 


even of the subjects that my associate, Tool, has enumer- 
ated. Youth, upon entering this world, is given the most 
intricate machine to work with, the Human Body. Is it 
meet that a workman should work with a machine the care 
of which he is ignorant? Physiology, I give, a practical 
course—not merely a maze of facts about bones and ten- 
dons and ligaments, but a well-organized subject that 
leaves the Youth with a knowledge of the care of the 
Body—that is, the teeth, hair, eyes, skin, etc. The matter 
of healthy activity. The relation of human beings, physi- 
cally—Youth has a right to know these things. Foolishly, 
we have long kept the facts from him. It is time to tefl 
him. Physical Education—a constructive program, giving 
Youth an opportunity to apply principles of maintaining 
his “Machine” in good working order. And, remember 
that everything rests with the machine, and a poor ma- 
chine turns out a poor product! This failure of the old 
program is seen in the fact that one-third of all men from 
21 to 31 were unfit for military service in 1916. 

(Health takes his seat.) 
Third Witness for the Plaintiff! 
(Vocational Efficiency takes the stand.) 

Progress: What have you to say? 

Vocational Efficiency: This is an age of specialization, 
and the man without a specialty is like a ship without a 
rudder. The development of civilization has been so rapid 
that today a man cannot afford to be without a specific 
vocation—and I may say further, that a vocation in itself 
is not enough—Youth must be trained to be efficient. Slip- 
shod ways of doing things are criminal. Furthermore, the 
main duty of the high school today is to satisfy the needs 
of the community. How can this be done if not through 
the vocational efficiency program? Business men support 
the high school. They have a right to demand in return 
that graduates be able to help in the industrial progress 
of the city, or the particular line that interests the com- 
munity—and so I offer a multitude of subjects that Youth 
may choose and select with a view to his aptitudes—Type- 
writing, Methods of Teaching, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, 
Salesmanship, Nursing, Domestic Science, Agriculture, 
Manual Training, and what not. As a new demand arises 
in the vocational world, our elastic scheme 


Clerk: 
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will operate and supply the needed subject matter. Years 
go, when we were only thirteen colonies, there was no call 
for salesmen—today they are indispensable. Then, too, 
typewriting was unknown, now it is a matter of course 
And, in closing, let me add that I am the sole means of 
getting bread and butter for Youth. Tool may supply a 
foundation, Health may supply the machine, but it take; 
me to supply direction and application. I am indispensable. 
I put the square peg in the square hole and the round one 
in the round. Were I to have my full share in training 
Youth he would not be led into Blind Alleys. 

(Vocational Efficiency takes his seat.) 

Fourth Witness for the Plaintiff.) 
(Social-Civic Efficiency takes the stand.) 

Progress: What is your stand? 

Soctal-Civic Efficiency: I need only point to the citi- 
zen of Russia to show you why I should have a place in 
the “say-so” of the curriculum. Had the Russian had a 
real live program of Civic-Social Education, he would not 
have existed under a monarchical regime for the length of 
time he did. He was a useless citizen. Indeed, unless 
Youth contributes to society he should lose all rights. 
Youth counts for something only in so far as he is an 
integral part of society. 

Progress: How can he become an integral part of 
society ? 

Social-Civic Efficiency: I give him first of all the his- 
tory of his forefathers—his country. Why he is here, 
whence he came from, and the difficulties he has encoun- 
tered here. In the light of this past experience, he can 
better judge the policies of the present and the future. 
Precedent will guide him. Now I give him Civics so that 
he may intelligently avail himself of the opportunity to 
direct the channels in which the life of the community 
should flow. Here, too, I co-operate with Health, and we 
combine our efforts in providing for sports, etc., that will 
serve the social as well as the health purpose. And now 
you see that I am indispensable as were my three col- 
leagues. For after all we are not maintaining a society— 
every man for himself, but rather everyone for the com- 
mon good. I alone can consummate this ideal. 
breathes the spirit of American democracy. 
(Social-Civic Efficiency takes his seat.) 
Last Witness for the Plaintiff! 

(Leisure takes the stand.) 

Progress: What have you to offer? 

Leisure: Youth has been supplied (1) with a Machine, 
and a knowledge of its care; (2) he knows how to use it; 
(5) he has been provided with a definite outlet for his 
energies; (4) he has been guided towards the altruistic, 
social state; but no word has been made of the leisure 
time of Youth. I am a new need. Hours of work and 
hours of school have been shortened. What will Youth 
do with his spare time? Today he is spending it in the 
dance hall, the movie, the pool parlor. There is little won- 
der! Have we trained Youth in the best means of spend- 
ing leisure time? No! Then isn’t it natural that he should 
turn to these pleasure halls? They are places where he 
can relax his mind, enjoy the company of others—the gre- 
garious instinct is a potent one. But does he meet with the 
best and finest that life has to offer in these places? Are 
they not mere empty stimulants that serve only to make 
the daily routine of life duller by comparison? And sav 
that they did not congregate in these places, then what 
have we?—the famous street-corner gang that only too 
quickly falls into bad ways. And so to counteract all this, 
I want to offer a substitute—a new language, perhaps, to 
open up a new field of literature to Youth, and acquaint 
him with the best minds of all ages—English Literature to 
put him in touch with the development of our race. Here 
I can co-operate with Vocational Efficiency and Social- 
Civic Efficiency as some of their subjects can easily be 
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Leisure studies. I propose to look after the spare hours 
of Youth so that they will mean an investment and not a 
mere disbursement. He will get the greatest value that I 
can possibly give him—and HE WILL NOT BE A “CUL- 
TURED” SNOB, rather a companionable, well-versed, and 
likable fellow, with interests that will lead him constantly 
onward and keep him in touch with the best and finest in 
current thought and literature. 
(Leisure takes his seat.) 

Stagnation: Your Honor, I, too, will omit a formal 
statement of the case of my client. Old Standard! 

(Old Standard steps to the stand, places his hand on 
the Bible.) ee 

Do you swear to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth? 

Old Standard: I do. 

(Places Bible on table. Clerk writes.) 

Stagnation: Your Honor, I hereby waive my rights of 
examination and cross-examination, and pray that the 
Counsel for the Plaintiff be permitted to make the cross- 
examination. 

(Court signifies assent.) 

Progress: Where do you live? 

Old Standard: In pretty nearly all long established 
high schools. 

Progress: What is your occupation? 

Old Standard: To train Youth according to the pre- 
scribed method of the ages. 

Progress: “What benefit does Youth gain from this 
said method? 

Old Standard: In the first place, my methods have 
been tried. Many are the great men who have honored 
this country who once were subjects of my training. It is 
a beaten path. 

Progress: You understand, of course, that merely be- 
cause a path is well beaten is no sign that it is the right 
one? 

Old Standard: It has been the wish of the majority. 

Progress: Are you not confusing “wish” with “ignor- 
ance”? 

Attorney for the Defendant: 1 object. 

The Court: Let it stand. 

Old Standard: I don’t think so. 

Progress: What further benefits does Youth gain from 
your regime? 

Old Standard: I give him a tested training, what more 
could you ask for? My associates are prepared to enum- 
erate the advantages they offer. 

Progress: Very well. 

(Fact takes the stand.) 

Progress: Fact, why are you essential to Youth? 

Fact: I give youth knowledge of the world. He is at 
loss unless he has me to base his thoughts upon. I am an 
indispensable factor. The mere fact that I have persisted 
through the ages bears me out. . 

Progress: That is for the jury to decide. Have yoa 
anything further for the defence? 

Fact: No. 

(Fact takes his seat.) 

Clerk: Second Witness for Defendant! 

(Tradition takes the stand.) 

Progress: Tradition, why are you assigned a place in 
this discussion? 

Tradition: Because I _represent my father and your 
father, and their fathers before them and their fathers be- 
fore them and their fathers before and their . 

The Court: That will do. Proceed. 

Tradition: Why should I make way for these young 
upstarts like Vocational Efficiency? - , 

The Court: Take heed that you do not offend, the court 


Proceed, 
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Tradition: I am here and I am going to stay. Youth 
cannot get away from me. I am his inheritance. I bring 
Latin. What subjects more noble than Latin, and Geome- 
try, and Trigonometry, and... 

Progress: Have you anything to add? 

Tradition: No, I’ve had my say, thank you. 

(Tradition takes his seat.) i 

Clerk: Third Witness for the Defendant! 

(Mental Discipline takes the stand.) 

Progress: Mental Discipline, how do you fit in the 
scheme of selection? 

Mental Discipline: It makes no difference to me what 
subject it is, no matter if Youth is going to use it or not, 
so long as it is difficult and gives the brain a real job, Til 
vote yes for its selection. 

Progress: Don't you consider the likings of Youth? 

Mental Discipline: No! Youth doesn’t know what's 
good for him, until his mind has been disciplined. He will 
come up against difficulties in later life, and unless the 
high school has trained and schooled his mind, it will be 
as a jelly-fish, a weak, unresisting organ. 

Progress: Are there not programs that will attain the 
end you mention and still be of use to Youth? 

Mental Discipline: Tradition makes our programs, 
and we are satisfied. 

(Mental Discipline takes his seat.) 

Clerk: Last Witness for the Defendant! 

(Culture takes the stand.) 

Progress: Culture, what do you represent in this mat- 
ter? 

Culture: I am the one who distinguishes Youth from 
the common herd. I train the higher class of society. I 
give them knowledge of things that the “common herd” 
know naught of. Indeed, this world would be a common- 
place old thing were it not for me! 

Progress: Do you include everyone in your program? 

Culture: Why of course not! How could I? There 
would be no one to distinguish from. We would all be in 
the same class, on the same level. 

Progress: Isn't that the ideal of this country? 

Culture: Why, I don’t know. Possibly so, but it is not 
my ideal. 

Progress: “Have you anything further to say in defence 
of your position? 

Culture: No. 

(Culture takes his seat.) 

The Court: Let us waive further formalities and hear 
the plea of the Plaintiff. 

Progress (rising and going to the jury rail): Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, in behalf of my client, New Standard, 
I ask that you consider not the narrow-minded prejudices 
that have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. Youth is at stake. The way you men decide today 
will decide for us the type of man that will govern the 
nation in coming years. Should we be chained to old 
traditions? Why can’t we be free and liberal minded? 
Treat the matter from the standpoint of Youth of today— 
his needs, his wants, his dislikes, his aptitudes. After all. 
he is the nation, and, in the words of Edward Everett 
Hale, we should look forward and not backward. We 
cannot be static. Russia up to the revolution was static. 
Can we afford to sit smugly back on our oars and do 
things in the educational field merely because our fathers 
did them that way? A long time ago, the doctors cure1 
diseases by applying leeches—today we have blood trans- 
fusions. Is the medical world in a rut? No! a thousand 
times ro. Then why should we lag behind? I will not 
burden vou further—the testimony offered by my client 
and his witnesses will be sufficient plea for our cause. 

The Court: Plea forthe Defendant! 

Stagnation: Gentlemen of the Jury, in view of the fact 


that I have always held the centre of the stage and haye 
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taken care of the Youths of many generations, I believe 
I am entitled to the care of this Youth. He should not 
be made the subject for experimentations. I beg of you 
to let him remain in competent hands. I thank you. 
(Jury files otit and returns in fifteen minutes.) 
Chairman of the Jury: The verdict is unanimous in 
favor of New Standard, it being held that they have pre- 
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sented sufficient and conclusive evidence of their ability 
and competence to have charge of Youth. 

Experience: I am wholly in favor of the verdict. The 
new should take precedence over the old when the latter 
has become withered and lives on past honors. It has al- 
ways been thus. I command that Youth be handed over 
to New Standard. Case dismissed. 
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COPERNICUS, THE CZECHO-GERMAN ASTRONOMER 


ENO, A.M, 


JOEL N. 


Since the only extended notice, so far as J 
know, of the recent celebration of the four 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Copernicus 
in New York City is sentimental and spread- 
eagie, but superficial and inaccurate, it would 
be well to set forth briefly the essential facts 
of his life and work with an accuracy better 
befitting science. The Koperniks originated ir 
the viliage of Kopernik. in northern Bohemia, 
and Nicolaus, the father of the astronomer, be- 
gan his life at Frankenstein. a few miles over 
the burder in Silesia, then under the rule of the 
German kings of Rohemia, from the time it 
was acquired in 1138 by Frederick Barhkarossa. 
In 1163 the Dukes of Upper and Lower Siiesia 
introduced colonists from the neighboring Ger- 
man dominions, until by the end of the thir- 
teenth century it was practically a German 
land; about 1290 seeking the protection of 
King John, and later of the Emperor Charles 
IV. Nicolaus Copernicus, senior, as a mer- 
chant, sought Danzig and Thorn, Hanse towns. 
via Cracow, appearing first on the record of 
rhorr: as representative of a Danzig merchant 
in 1459, and settling there in 1462, where he 
married Barbara Watzelrode, a member of one 
of the oldest and noblest of the German 
families brought in by the masters of the Teu- 
tonic Order, mainly from Lubeck, with addi- 
tions irom Bremen and other west German 
towns: her brother, Lucas, being appointed 
Bishop of Ermland in 1489, which was included 
with West and East Prussia as colonized by 
the Order. The name, Watzelrode, itself shows 
unmistakably its German origin, the rode hav- 
ing its cognate in England, in such a name as 
Ac-royd, “oak clearing.” Nicolaus Copernicus 
(to use the Latinized form of Kopernik) was 
born at Thorn February 19, 1473, and had bro- 
thers Andreas, George, and Martin, and sisters 
Barbara and Katharina. In 1483 their father 
died, and their uncle, Lucas Watzelrode, took 
over the charge of their bringing up and edu- 
cation, sending Nicolaus to the University of 
Cracow, where he studied medicine as his main 


e 


subject, but also ancient languages, mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and experimented some- 
what with painting and perspective. After 
about three years, 1491-1494, he left the Uni- 
versity at the age of twenty-one, and returned 
to Thorn, whence in 1496 he went to Bolegna, 
where he was enrolled at the University as “ of 
the German nation”; his uncle, Lucas, having 
studied here. 1470 and 1473. Here Nicolaus 
studied canon law. Urceo Credo taught him 
Greek; Scibib Ferro, mathematics; and 
Domenico M. Novara, astronomy, besides tak- 
ing him as assistant in observation. In 1497, 
by the influence of his uncle Lucas, now bishop, 
he became canon. In 1499 he was at Padua 
University, and in 1500 at Rome, giving lec- 
tures on mathematics and astronomy. In 1501 
he was at Frauenburg, but spent two years 
more in Padua, studying medicine. In 1504 and 
1505 he lived at Frauenburg, and from 1505 
until his uncle’s death in 1512 he attended as 
his physician at Hallsberg, but appears to have 
passed the rest of his life in his duties as canon 
at Frauenburg (where he died May 24, 1543), 
and in working out a mathematical demon- 
stration of the heliocentric system, which he 
found in the works of various Greek philoso- 
phers, as he states in the preface of his great 
work which sets it forth entitled “De revolu- 
tionibus orbium coelestium Libro VI.”; and cites 
the system of Philolaus and of several Pytha- 
gorean teachers, but the genuine heliocentric 
system of Aristarches of Sames, who taught 
it before 264 B.C., was published after Ccper- 
nicus died. Copernicus’ part was to give a 
scientific foundation to their theory. Urged by 
his disciple, Joachim Rhedicus, he allowed him 
to take his manuscript to Nuremburg, where it 
was published under his oversight (1543), and 
a copy reached Copernicus on the day he died. 
His larger works were in Latin; some smaller 
ones in German, the vernacular of West Prus- 
sia. That Poland forcibly took West Prussia 
in 1466 does not change the race of 
Copernicus. 
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The American ideal is the ideal of equal educational opportunity, not merely for the 


te 


purpose of enabling one to know how to earn a living, and to fit inte an economic status 
more or less fixed, but of giving play to talent and aspiration and to development of mental 


and spiritual powers.—Charles E, Hughes, Secretary of State. 
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THE “TUNE” OF “AMERICA.” 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune writes: 
“According to Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music,’ the song 
‘God Save the King’ made its first public appearance at a 
dinner in 1740 to celebrate the taking of Portobello by 
Admiral Vernon, when it is said to have been sung by 
Henry Carey as his own composition, both words and 
music. The fact that Henry Carey was the author of both 
is testified to by J. Christopher Smith, Handel's amanuen- 
sis, and by Dr. Harrington. 

“In 1745 it became publicly known by being sung at the 
theatres as ‘a loyal song or anthem’ during the Scottish 
rebellion. The Pretender was proclaimed at Edinburgh 
September 16, and the first use of ‘God Save the King’ as 
an anthem was at Drury Lane, September 28. Dr. Arne 
is reported to have said that it was a received. opinion that 
it was written for the Catholic chapel of James II (1685- 
88). 

“The Berlin form, beginning ‘Heil dir im Siegerkranz,’ 
according to Grove, was not published till 1793 and was 
adapted from the Danish national air of 1790, which was 
expressly stated to have been written for the melody of 
‘God Save Great George the King.’” 

Constance L. Hermann. 
—9——— 


Brooklyn is the fourth industrial city in production in 
the United States. Brooklyn has 10,006 industrial estab- 
lishments, employing more than 250,000 persons, and the 
total annual value of the products is more than $2,000,- 
000,000. 

——_ -——_ 
TO PREVENT LAW’S DELAY. 


The Carnegie Corporation has given $1,075,000 to the 
American Law Institute, recently organized by leading 
judges and lawyers for the purpose of restating and simpli- 
fying the law. The money will be paid over a period ot 
ten years. 

The institute was founded as the result of an inquiry 
into causes for the law’s delay. Their report was pre- 
sented to a meeting of lawyers at Washington in February, 
at which the institute was formed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

The officers of the institute are: Elihu Root, honorary 
president; George W. Wickersham, president; Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, vice-president; George Welwood Murray, 
treasurer. The affairs of the institute are managed by a 
council, which has among its members many of the lead- 
ing lawyers and judges of the United States. The present 
membership is twenty-one, but this number will be in- 
creased to thirty-three in order that all parts of the United 
States may be properly represented. William Draper 
Lewis of the Law School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has been chosen director of the institute. 


—-— 


The Methodist Churches of the United States report a 
Sunday School enrollment of 4,918,194 in 1922 in 36,181 
Sunday Schools. There were 400,000 officers and teachers 
in these schools. 

—(+—-— 


WASHINGTON A GOOD FEEDER. 


_ George Washington set a good table in his day. An 
itemized list, never published, penned by Washington and 
giving his household expenses from-May 24 to August 24, 
1789, when the White House was in New York city, is 
contained in a collection of Washington's papers owned 
by the state, and in it are Washington’s figures of his 


year’s - table expenses, which he placed at £4,925, or about 
$25,000, says the Detroit News. 

Washington’s butcher bill for the three months ran to 
about $660. Turkey graced the presidential table on four 
occasions. Apparently Washington liked plenty of fresh 
vegetables, for the item alone ran up to $290, with a milk 
and cream bill of $145. Lobsters called for outlay of $45. 

Even in those days servants broke dishes, and the item 
is set down at $65. 

—o——_ 

It is reported that Mary Roberts Rinehart, the famous: 
short story writer, has incorporated herself for $50,000 in 
Delaware, forming a company to aid in marketing the 
products of her pen. 

—— = 


KANSAS PROSPERITY. 


Output of Kansas flour and grist mills in 1921 was 
valued at 140 million dollars, and was exceeded by the 
production of only one state, Minnesota, where the value 
of mill products was -253 million dollars. New York was 
third with a value of 106 million dollars. Total flour and 
grist mill production was valued at 1,179 million dollars. 
The number of establishments was 6,485. Wheat flour 
represented seventy-four per cent. of the total value of 
all products manufactured by the industry in 1921. Wheat 
flour production totaled 110,733,000 barrels valued at 
$871,756,600, whfleé wheat ground aggregated 534,035,300 
bushels. 

—— 


The New York Tribune had a bright reporter go tc 
the high school from which she graduated eight years ago 
and in the issue of September 12 published a suggestive 
and attractive story of what she saw and heard and tells 
the impression it made upon her. 


é o« ° e ~ 
Pa 


—_—o— 
TESTING COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


Students of a college who had not made a creditable 
record in a test by the faculty insisted that the faculty, en- 
tire, should submit to an examination by the students. 

Here are some of the results of the test made on mem- 
bers of the faculty— 23 of them: Francis Scott Key 
is a woman who wrote poems; “Boob” McNutt, the- 
heavy-weight champion, and the trade name of a widely- 
known food preparation, that of the wife of a character 
in the Bible. 

Sequins were described as a variety of fish, while 
brilliantine was declared to be a preparation “that young 
ladies put in their eyes to make them shine.” 

Beatrice Fairfax was thought to be a movie actress. and 
“Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean” were declared to be in the 
transfer business at New Orleans; another professor 
dubbed the vaudeville team a “version of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” Grover Cleveland Bergdoll was given two 
identities. One professor said he was a World War hero, 
while another answered that he was a “Democratic states— 
man.” 

“Maraschino,” the cherry, was a premier of Russia be- 
fore the war; Filet Mignon was solemnly declared to be an 
opera by Puccini. 

ates 


Oklahama Legislature has appropriated $1,000,000 for 
free textbooks, but not for any book that even whispers: 
“evolution.” 

—o-—— 

“IT am enthusiastic over the Journal of Education for 
March 22. Your report of the Cleveland meeting hits the 
high spots squarely.”"—One of many. 





——— 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in ‘Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


A HEALTH ALPHABET (Binghamton, New York) 

Among the many bright ideas in this up-to- 
the-minute health education report is the series 
of Health Alphabet Posters prepared by the 8-B 
class of the Robinson Street School, taught by 
Miss Minka Beuckmann under the direction of 
Florence A. Stowell of the drawing department. 
Every one of the twenty-six posters is a gem. 
The children have caught both the spirit of the 
subject and the technique of poster drawing 
exceptionally well and deserve the highest 
praise. 

We suggest that the series be made into a 
booklet or a set of posters be sent to the 
National Education Association convention next 
july. They certainly deserve nation-wide at- 
tention. 

—o—— 
ACTIVITIES OF THE RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
SCHOOLS 

Superintendent A. H. Hill announces the com- 
pletion and opening of the George Wythe 
Junior High School for white pupils and the 
Armstrong High School for colored pupils. 
These two buildings complete the million and a 
half dollar building program inaugurated two 
years ago. 

Foliowing a visit from Dr. Emerson of Bos- 
ton, nutrition classes are being planned for 
next vear. The schools with eighteen open 
window classes and with parent-teachers asso- 
ciaticns providing luncheons for many under- 
nourished children in the grades, are already 
doing much to combat malnutrition. 

The art department is conducting a “ Mas- 
terpiece Contest.” Fifty famous paintings are 
being shown in each school and pupils -are 
learning the titles of the pictures and the names 
of the artists. 

Educational films are being shown systemati- 
cally for the first time this session. 

An average of 8,500 pupils deposit $2,500 
¢ach week in the school savings system. 

The John Marshall Night High School 
recently organized a dramatic club, which put 
on a play that drew a full house and was most 
favorably commented upon by the press of the 
city. 

A new course of study for junior high schools 
is being prepared under the supervision of 
James C. Harwood, director of High Schools. 

———9———— 
GOING TO SCHOOL IN THE BERKSHIRES (North 
Adams, Massachusetts) 

North Adams is one of the towns of Massa- 
chusetts from which one is constantly hear- 
ing of good work done and progressive ideas 
encouraged, either from official sources or 
trom the reports from its “live” Teachers’ 
Club to the State Teachers’ Federation. 
Superintendent Grover C. Bowman reports 


that one of the projects of the year has been 
the evaluation of the quality of the work by 
means of standard tests and the revision of 
the courses of study. 

He recommends immediate consideration of 
a building program, the establishment of a 
junior high school, the adoption of the semi- 
annua! promotion plan, special appropriation 
for a school library and the furnishing and 
cquipment of a library with a trained librarian, 
the encouragement of a Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and a special class for subnormal pupils. 

————— 
THE CHARACTER DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TRAINING (H. O. Rittenhouse) 

The chief value of the plan suggested by 
ex-Commander Rittenhouse, -U.S.N., in his 
interesting monograph on character training 
in the schools is the fact that it put a definite 
goal before the student, a goal as definite 
as the “points” he strives so hard to reach 
in his studies. 

He recommends instruction on specific quali- 
ties of conduct in the different grades culminat- 
ing in a character diploma to be given “in 
recognition of earnest endeavor and consistent 
good conduct in the pursuance of scholarship 
tasks and in meeting the obligations of school 
life.” 

The pamphlet has many practical paragraphs 
on character training. It may be obtained from 
ihe Brooklyn Eagle Press. 


—o——. 


AN EDUCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA 
(Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York) 

Every once in a while one finds among the 
many educational reports and surveys certain 
books which are of the utmost value not only 
vo school administrators but to teachers as well. 
Such a book is this report on African education, 
prepared by Thomas Jesse Jones, chairman of 
the Commission appointed by the Phelps-Stokes 
tund, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The opening chapter is given over to an 
account of the wealth of resources and natural 
beauty, the healthfulness of the country, the 
improvability of the people, European and 
American influences. and the adequacy and 
reality of education in Africa. 

This is followed by descriptions of the pos- 
sible adaptations of education to the com- 
munity, of the methods of organization and 
supervision and of native leadership. 

Then the educational facilities of each section 
are taken up in detail, together with such de- 
scriptions of their economic and social back- 
grounds and the various peoples as make the 
bock really an up-to-date geography of the 
country. A wonderfully clear map in colors 
showing the different mandates and possessions 
is a special feature of the report. 
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MANNERS AND MORALS IN MONTPELIER 
SCHOOLS, VERMONT 


During the past year a definite movement has 
beer. inaugurated in the schools of Montpelier 
for regular instruction in these fundamental 
subjects which is worthy of emulation. 

It is recommended by the committee, of . 
which Miss Alice Wilson is chairman, that the 
teaching of manners and morals be done both 
by correlation with curriculum subjects and by 
definite instruction in the particular field. Eng- 
lish and civics are especially well adapted for 
this purpose. The committee also recommends 
that several talks be given on these subjects 
at assembly periods and that boys and girls 
be in separate units except for one general 
talk. Suitable subjects will suggest themselves 
to fit varying conditions, but it is recommended 
that at least one talk be given by an outsider 
to each group. 

The books recommended are: “Golden Deeds 
in Character Education,” by M. A. Cassidy, for 
the elementary schools, and “ Minimum Essen- 
tials in Manners and Right Conduct,” by Wil- 
liam E. McVey for high schools. A very help- 
ful pamphlet for the elementary schools is a 
government bulletin, “Training in Courtesy.” 

—o— 


A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 

With the rounding out of the school year in 
June, 1922, Superintendent William H. Hall 
completed fifty years of continuous service in 
his native town of West Hartford, Conn. 
Twenty-five of these he served as_ superin- 
tendent without an office, a clerk, an assistant 
or a conveyance. In spite of these handicaps 


he has made a personal canvass of the town 
for the annual enumeration -of schcol children, 
and he has spent his summer vacations in 
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supervising and participating in repairs on 


school property. 

During this period, while the number of 
schoolhouses has remained the same, the 
number of rooms has increased from nineteen 
to sixty-five, the number of pupils from 452 to 
2,240, the teachers from 18 to 76, and the total 
expenditures for schools from $17,224.13 to 
$163,359.29. 

It is a fitting tribute to Superintendent Hall’s 
many years of faithful and eftective service that 
the new high school bears his name. 


—— 
THE ONLY SALVATION FOR DEMOCRACY (Akron, 
Ohio) 

That universal education is the only salva- 
tion for democracy is the slogan of Akron, 
Ohio. Superintendent Carroll Reed carries out 
this idea by giving an opportunity for self- 
improvement to every mau, woman and child 
in the city as far as available funds and the 
rapid growth of the city will permit. 

Akron High Spots include the organization of 
the Board of Education with no standing com- 
mittees, the administrative details left to re- 
sponsible executives and the business depart- 
ment subordinate to the Board of Education; 
well-equipped fire-proot buildings; emphasis on 
the fundamental subjects; a square deal for 
the unfortunate child; modern school organiza- 
tion includmg ten platoon and seventeen de- 
partmental schools; physical training oftered to 
every boy and girl in the Akron schools taught 
by specially trained teachers; economy in edu- 
cation with a $100,000 cut in expenses and 1,000 
more children; modern high school opportuni- 
ties; the Akron Teachers College, which offers 
courses of college grade to teachers in the 
service; and lastly, the pioneer Continuation 
Schoo! of Ohio. 








IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


LIEUTENA NT-COLONEL JOHN MCCRAE 
Canacian Expeditionary Forces 
Lieutenant-Colonel John McCrae of the Canadian Ex- 
Peditionary Forces was a distinguished physician of 
Montreal, Canada. He died in Boulogne, France, January 
28, 1918, and at his own request was buried in Flanders 
with the other fallen soldiers of the Allies. His poem, 
entitled “In Flanders Fields,” is said to be the greatest 
— of the War. Many answers to it have been writ- 
en. 
In Flanders Fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders Fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the fce! 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders Fields. 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 
[An answer to Lieutenant-Colonel John McCrae’s poem, 
entitled “In Flanders Field.’”’] 


HENRY POLK LOWENSTEIN 





Henry Polk Lowenstein is a practicing lawyer of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and is the author of “The Last 
Words of Funston,” “How to Win the War” ance “The 
Flag,” three poems which have received wide news- 
paper publication. : : 

Copyright waived to newspapers and magazines during 
the war by giving due credit to the author. 

Sleep on, brave soldiers, sleep, sleep where the poppies 
grow, 

Sleep on, brave soldiers, in your places, row on row. 

The lark’s still soaring in the sky, 

Still bravely singing, soaring high, 

Away above the cannon’s roar, 

Scarce heard amid the guns as yore, 

Before you slept in Flanders Fields. 


The faith with you we've kept and battled with the foe; 
On crimson fields by you we've slept where poppies blow. 
The torch you flung to us we caught; 

With blist’ring hands we've bravely fought 

To hold it high to guard you thro the Night, 

And at the Dawn to guide you to the Light, 

When you awake from Flanders Fields. 
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BOOK 


APPLIED ENGLISH. By Charles S. Chapin and Cor- 
nelia MacMullan Arnold, both of State Normal School, 
Montclair, New Jersey. First Book 288 pp. Second 
Book 288 pp. Third Book -388 pp. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Com- 
pany. 

It is a real joy to have an opportunity to see the new 
textbooks, especially those through which children are 
learning to think, to talk and to write. 

In “Applied English” children’s interests and tastes, ex- 
periences and abilities are always in evidence. The illus- 
trations are the latest word in textbook art, the variety 
of child thought and activities appealed to vast. The 
topical arrangement is significant, the typographical help- 
fulness is ingenious. 

“Applied English” from first to last sees to it that chil- 
dren have ideas, that they are their own ideas, that they 
get them through “purposeful activity” and not from 
mere direction how and when to get them. 

“Purposeful activity” is so uniformly and universally in 
evidence that one can readily suspect that Miss Arnold 
has taken a recent course under Professor W. H. Kilpat- 
rick in his “intrinsic method” of making subject matter 
grow out of the children’s unconscious evolution of his 
five points of view of a situation. There is certainly no 
mischievous “extrinsic” demonstration anywhere from 
start to finish. 

The perfection of detail is a marvel even to one who 
has occasion to wonder daily at the modern art of text- 
book making. 

For instance there are 336 items in the Table of Con- 
tents, in twenty-one classifications, and the Index has 1,500 
items located. We are quite sure that we have never 
seen such perfection of detail in a First Book for chil- 
dren’s use. The temptation to enjoy these books is irce- 
sistible, and even at the risk of wearying the reader we 
must list a few of the selections used as a Project Method 
of stimulating “intrinsic” interest in good literature, mak- 
ing the love thereof a habit with children. 

“Marjorie’s Almanac” (Aldrich), “America For Me” 
(Van Dyke), “A Joke on Both Sides,’ and “The Oak 
Tree and the Squirrel” (Cornelia M. Arnold), “The Stone 
in the Road” (Sarah L. Arnold), “The Flag Goes By,” 
“Autumn Fires,” “Bolder and the Mistletoe,” “Bishop 
Valentine’s Birthday,” “The €ock and the Hen,” “The 
Crows and the Windmill,’ “Elves and the Shoemaker.” 
“The Mountain and the Squirrel,” “Hide and Seek,” “How 
the Leaves Became Birds,” “The Lion and the Fox,” “The 
Night Wind,” Lear’s “Nonsense Verses,” “Origin of 
Arbor Day,” “Our First Flag,” “Pied Piper,” “Pippa 
Passes,’ “A Real Santa Claus,” Thaxter’s “A 
Triumph,” “The Wonderful World,’ “The Seven Ways 
of the Wood,” “The Sparrow and Crows,” “A Story With 
Two Sides,” “Dignity and Shorty,” “Going a-Maying,” 
“The Sun and the Snowman,” “The Water Lily,” “The 
White Rabbit,” “The Wind and the Sun,” “Washington 
and the Colt,” “A Trip to Starland,” “Twelve O’Clock at 
Night,” “The Weathercocks.” 

These are some Projects tempting children to get their 
own ideas about what they read and there are more 
Projects in Games and Plays, and in Nature and Real 
Life. 

All this is regarding the First Book of “Applied Eng- 
lish.” We have no space to hint at the wonderful evo- 
lution of the “intrinsic” method in the Second Book and 
in the Third Book. 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS. A_ Textbook in Social 
Progress. By Frances Morehouse and Sybil Fleming 
Graham, both of University of Minnesota. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 600 pp, 
“American Problems” is the first approach to real great 

every way adequate presentation of Americanization that 

we have seen. ‘ 

First of all it makes the establishing of civilization, in- 
deed the conquest of nature by primitive man, as the seed 
time of Americanization. The liberalizing principles of 
Christianity were certainly a great landmark in the road 
to Americanization. 

The real masterfulness of this most unusual book is the 
fact that it regards Americanization as something more 
than making our foreign-born citizens as good as Ameri- 
cans of today are. To these authors Americanization 
means the making of all Americans, old and new, as good 
Americans as they must be to fulfil the destiny of the best 
human creation that started in the dim. distant past, to 
materialize the vision of civilization whose vista was in 
Greece and Rome centuries ago, to realize the mission of 
Christianity whose message is “The Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

“There is a future to be looked after. The children of 
the next generation should be better trained for their work 
than we have been, or can be. This means that the public- 
school system of America—the hope of the nation and of 
the world—is to be enlarged, improved, cured of its faults, 
and so extended that every citizen may enjoy its benefits. 

. It is through the patient building of an edu- 
cated and devoted citizenry, which loves its country with 
no jingo love, that America may some day become the lan? 
of beauty and righteousness that we would see it.” 

The “American Problems” of Frances Morehouse an? 
Sybil Fleming Graham is not only the one book we know 
that presents Americanism from the earliest dawn of hu- 
man progress to the latest hour in world civilization, but 
is a book that no one in the world could have written ter 
years ago. 

More than the triumph of woman suffrage is the fact 
that two women, two women teachers, have caught, as no 
man seems to have done, the real transformation of mere 
organic creation, the vision of civilization, and the missior 
of Christianity in the evolution of America as it is and, 
still more, as it is to be when our children and our chil- 
dren’s children’s children have Americanized all peoples 
in all lands. , F 

This book is a wealth of information, ultra-microscopic 
in its appreciation of every detail of human progress, anf 
ultra-telescopic in its projection of faith in the Americ 
that is, into the America that is to be eternal. 


CALDERON: EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA. Edited 
by Ida Farnell. Linen, xlviii + 126 pp. 

LA VIDA DE LAZARILLO DE TORMES. Edited by 
H. J. Chaytor. Linen, xxx + 65 pp. 

New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

These are the initial volumes of the Manchester Uni- 
versity Press Spanish Series, under the general edi- 
torship of Professor E. Allison Peers, of the University 
of Liverpool. The editors are scholars of established 
reputations, and the excellent critical apparatus which 
accompanies each text does not belie the reputation 
in either case. The introductions are unusually full, 
placing the respective work against a clearly sketched 
background, and the notes are helpful and_ sensible. 
Due attention is given to bibliographical data in each 
case, a feature which some American editions for 
school use are prone to overlook. Only one of the 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
B-48 5-18 














Quiet in the schoolroom is impor- 
tant—how important every commer- 
cial teacher knows. 


Quiet in the business office is equally 
important and the demand for it is 
great and growing. It pays every school 
to consider the demands of business 
in choosing its typewriter equipment. 


RY 








COMPANY 
374 Broadway 


Branches Everywhere 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


ew York 


Remington Quiet 12 


HIS is the typewriter that every 
school needs for the instruction 
of its pupils. 


Every Remington quality — speed, 
durability, ease of operation, the “‘na- 
tural touch”— plus the incomparable 
quiet feature—all are contained in 
our latest product, the new Quiet 12. 
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texts, the Calderén drama, is at present available in 
an American edition. For the reason just mentioned, 
perhaps, but particularly because it is the ancestor of 
the long line of picaresque novels which Professor 
Chandler has so brilliantly studied in his “Novel of 
Roguery,” the “Lazarillo de Tormes” is likely to have 
greater success in American classes in Spanish than 
its fellow. Both, however, are welcome additions to 
our lists. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD IN NATION-BUILDING. By 
Robert A. Woods. The Running Comment of Thirty 
Years at the South End House, Boston. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 346 pp. 

In one of our addresses at the Cleveland meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence we said: “The unit of the 
American Republic is the neighborhood. . . . The neigh- 
borhood is an important unit in the greatest and oldest 
Republic in the world, and the preservation of the Republic 
is the preservation of the neighborhood.” The significance 
of this is the application we made of it. 

It was exceedingly interesting in this connection to 
have a book by Robert A. Woods come from the press of 
the Houghton Mifflin Company in March, “The Neighbor- 
hood in Nation-Building.” 

Mr. Robert A. Woods has had more to do with making 
Settlement Work function in neighborhood preservation 
and neighborhood inspiration than has any other American. 
He is the one really notable leader who has been identified 
with one vitalizing settlement for the thirty years of its 
existence. He really created the South End House, Bos- 
ton, and has made it the mother of other settlements far 
and near. 

Mr. Woods might easily have said, as much smaller men 
have said: “I am too big for a local job like this,” but he 
has made the job fit the big man that he is. As head of 
the South End House Mr. Woods has been a lecturer at 
Andover Theological Seminary, the Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge, lecturer in Japan, China, and India, 
member of many Massachusetts State Boards and Com- 
missions and of many committees and boards of the city 
of Boston, president of many city, state and national or- 
ganizations and trustee of Amherst College. 

Mr. Woods has been a wise adviser, a sane leader, a 
virile champion of a great many noble causes, and “The 
Neighborhood in Nation-Building” is really the story of 
a great life lived for the betterment of the nation through 
the best use of every means for magnifying all that is 
best in a neighborhood. 

Mr. Woods’ life has always been a demonstration and 
never an experiment. The keynote of his service to the 
nation through the neighborhood has been to “make the 
good contagious.” He has never allowed his Settlement 
to be a social “nightcart” sewage service. He has always 
secured Neighborhood sanitation by providing an abun- 
dance of pure social water-supply as it were. 

We have known Mr. Woods and his work from the year 
that he established the South End House, and we havz 
known him in all of his activities, and “The Neighborhood 
in Nation-Building” could but be an attractive, informing 
and inspiring masterpiece in sociological and educational 
literature. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER. 
By H. Crichton Miller. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
This is a series of ten lectures delivered in London by 

the author. ‘They are more popular than scholastic. The 

author sways between a general acceptance of the Freu- 
dian School and a traditional tendency to demand more 
light. 

The book will not gratify those who worship psycho- 
analysis, nor will it satisfy those who have no use there- 
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for. It will be exceedingly wholesome for every one 

who would like to know something of Freud’s theories 

from one who knows them without being exposed ta 
propaganda to read H. Crichton Miller’s “The New 

Psychology and the Teacher.” 

His topics are: Authority and Suggestibility, Reality 
and Phantasy, The Unconscious Motive, Mental Mech- 
anisms, Dream Symbolism, The Herd Instinct and the 
Herd Ideal. 

ELDRIDGE’S NEW SHORTHAND DICTATION 
EXERCISES. Six books, 8% by 10. 240 pages each 
A Gregg Edition. A Munson Edition. A Graham Egi- 
tion. Isaac Pitman Edition, Benn Pitman Edition. Edi 
tion Without Shorthand Outline. By Edward H. Eld- 
ridge, Ph. D. New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston: 
The American Book Company. 

Never has anything as comprehensive as this been ai- 
tempted. It is highly ingenious, genuine pedagogical art, 
makes skill inevitable whichever of the five main short 
hand systems is used. It is impossible for us to descrihe 
it, or for any one else to do so. 

The Exercises are an important feature, as they provide 
a definite plan for systematized home work or for study 
and practice periods in school. These Exercises are printed 
on the outer half of each page and contain selected words 
which occur in the letters printed on the same page. After 
an Exercise is written by the student, it is detached and 
handed in for correction. A list of all the words in the 
Exercises, nearly five thousand, is arranged alphabetically 
in the Vocabulary at the end of the book. 

The perforation which provides for detaching all exer- 
cises is unique as well as invaluable. 

The thoroughness of the achievement may be understood 
when we call attention to the fact that in the dictation use 
is made of every city in the United States of more than 
25,000 population, and even lesser places provided any 
important personage lives there, or it has an industry 
likely to be of commercial value or it is a significant sea- 
port or resort. We are confident that no such detail was 
ever considered before. 


a 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Summer in Greenl y We ‘ i : 

omg Rag and.” By A. C. Seward. Cambridge: 
“Modern American Speeches.” By Lester W. Boaré- 

psc Price, 75 cents, Chicago: Longmans, Green & Uom- 
& g 

“Manual for Teachers of Bookkeeping.” By Karl F 

a ot oe a. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

“Challenges.” y Christopher R Stz » : 
™%, Stratford Company. . : ee, oe 

“Harvard Bulletins in Education.” By Richard 
Price. Cambridge: Harvard University. — a Be: 4 

“New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping.” By Charles 
F. Rittenhouse. Boston: American Book Company. 

‘A Travers La France.” By Felix Bertaux and Helene 
Harvitt. Price, $1.75. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 

“A Smaller Commercial Geography.” By George G. 
Chisholm and J. Hamilton Birrell. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Company. 

“Heroes of the Farthest North ane Farthest South.” 
By J. Kennedy MacLean. Revise@ by J. Walker McSpad- 
den, Price, $1.75. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company. 

“Ventilation.” By Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson. 
Price, $15.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

“Making Yourself.” By Orison Swett Marden. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” By Charles 
E, Smith. Price, $1.50. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons 

“Essentials of Plane Geometry.” By David Eugene 
Smith. Price, $1.24.—‘‘American Literature.” By Percy 
H. Boynton. Price, $1.60.—‘Songs of Childhood,” “In- 








troductory Music,” “Elementary Music.” All by T. P. Gid- 
dings, Will Earhart, Ralph L. Baldwin and Elbri¢ge 
J. Smith. Price, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

hysicians 

HAY Healthy, Strong, Oculists and_ Phy oy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

for Book of the Eye _ MURINE EYE REMEDY 

cago, 


W. Newton.—“English for Boys and Men.” By Homer 

used Murine Eye Rem 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
COMPANY, Chi 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


7 ARE STRONG 
ee WHEN THE BOOK IS WEAK 


| IT’S AT THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR THAT THE 
| BOOKS ARE IN GREATEST NEED OF PROTECTION 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS ccrvcrt ont croccetion net the fast day ot aches 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 





























EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Cobb, “Arlo Mrs. Chester Bolton has given Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, 
creators,’ and their daughters, Mad- Western Reserve University, Cleve- is to keep a character record of all 
eline and Priscilla, are en route to the land, half-a-million dollars for the students. In addition to its consulta- 
National Education Association in establishment of a School of Nursing tion as a basis for limiting the at- 
their machine. They will be receiv- in that university. This is highly sig- tendance, it will be used as a basis 
ing their friends at Booth 43, Exhibi- nificant as it is to follow closely the of recommendation of students in the 
tion Hall, when those of us who travel plan of the Yale University Schvol varied activities of life. It is a con- 





en masse arrive. of Nursing, which was a pioneer. structive means of recording credit- 
— ; able items to the great majority of 

The Journal of Education will be Dr. John R. Tildsley, district super- Students who are aiming to do the 

with “Arlo” at Booth 43 at Exhibi- jntendent of High Schools of New Tight thing, and to fit into the spirit 
tion Hall, N. E. A. York City, is heroically denouncing of the institution. Good. habits, loy- 


.— ae . several weaknesses in New York City alty, industry, honesty, initiative, good 
Charleston, West Virginia, S. E. high schools which tend to make them manners, respect for law and property 
Weber, superintendent, has broken all packward and failing in effectiveness. Value, good campus citizenship, foren- 
records for the Virginias and the He advocates modification which will sic, musical, athletic, social, and var- 
Carolinas, by voting bonds for $1,390,- produce “a new race of men and ied other activities will be made a 
000 by a vote of fowr to one. This ‘women, a race of social and intellec- matter of record, as also will church 


will provide a new senior high school, ty: giants.” attendance. Character defects and 
another junior high and increase or 4 comme failure observed in meeting require- 
enlarge the grade units. The capital Colby College, Waterville, Maine, ments for good citizenship also will be 
city of Mountain State has taken great is having unusually interesting vrad- recorded, and a student failing to es- 
strides forward of late. uating exercises this year. The com- tablish a satisfactory record will be 


= mencement address is by Dr. Jeremiah unfit for Ripon College. 

New York City has appropriated E, Burke, superintendent of Boston, 
$15,000,000 for school sites and build- one of the most illustrious of the 
ings, which makes $30,000,000 appro- alumni. President Arthur J. Roberts The New Hampshire legislature and 
priated this year, and $85,000,000 in of the College preaches the bacca- governor combined were  anti-educa- 
Mayor Hylan’s administration. laureate sermon. tion. 

The University of New Hampshire Professor M. L. Pittman cf the 
is the successor of the time-honored State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, 
New Hampshire College. Michigan, is given a “vote of confi- 

_ dence” by the vote for a ee 

The Principals’ Association of New school for two townsinps. This wil 

a ea ‘ -. enable Mr. Pittman to demonstrate in ae ae : 
ee, Cay scored the Create Pee. Michigan the soning system which ‘ablishing in bis memory » trust, fond 
lature in which practically every good made him famous throngh his experi- Schetardhin Pond.” _ ie eaih 
bill was killed by the Democratic ment at Aberdeen, South Dakota. The ish “4 a 8» Rinagge eo oc 
Senate or Republican Assembly the - Rural School Department of the col- geste Oxford aa ge ge alt aa. 
Principals’ Salary Bill went through lege played a large part in the clos- bridge ser cian all ten alia th cael 
akiting and was approved by the !"& weeks of the year. Professor yee oo on ead sel enienceiiy we 
governor. It was certainly masterful Pittman’s national reputation makes wet m4 Mesvard. two 'to Yale and 
work that the leaders of the New him a big asset in the promoticn of aa gh er age th a cont arom 
York City Principals’ Association put ‘urel school progress. owe . os 

ity Frincipals - ree universities have agreed to furnish 
through in this freaky year. The New Hampshire legislature ap- the students free tuition and the in- 
propriated $225,000 for a dormitory ed ae fond oe ail 
The Women’s Committee for the for the Keene State Normal School, ‘ 


Mrs. Henry P. Davison will carry 
out her late husband’s plans to give 
university students from England the 
chance to obtain part of their educa- 
tion in American universities by es- 





Georgetown University Endowment but the governor refused to sign it. —— 

is taking an active part in the . ’ : . 
Nation-wide campaign to raise $5,(00,- : ee Leheigh (Pa.) University will en- 
000 to erect new buildings and estab- The budget of Columbia University roll 1,500 students _instead of 1,000, _ 
lish new foundations. is $8,500,000 for the year 1923-24. which has been its limit. 
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ha John F. Casey, principal emeritus, 
ee i a Ik OS 
Hie : ty- J < iy) 1 
Hat - faculty, who died recently, went to the next 
ih FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES English High School when’ there were 
ie THE ew K City, Mo.,1020 McGee St 375 students, and when he retired in Nei 
ih Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo. 1915 because he was seventy years old satio 
Fie poco Yy ons fie Ave. | Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. Portland, noah oe. there were 2.200 students, fa his day ies 
s Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. dirmingham, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bidg. aye $00 Sestan 9 there were 10,000 graduates of the has 2 
4. Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., pring st. school. The 
i Send for circular and registration form free. : silos 
ER tion 
MISS T, M. HASTINGS " MISS E, F. FOST V e 7 Calif e educa 
THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘Vacation in California) |S: 
A | teac 
‘ thirty years of successful experience. | ws 
eel aS ON tee sos | WITH STUDY | | 
het 4ER¢c) teacl 
THE FICKETT TEACHERS AGENCY SUMMER SESSION —e 
£dward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon be ° | 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. as M 
/ cme came {(CADFORNIA SCHOT] | 
4 Mr. Fisher, father of the famous Kenyon College, Gam a, = AR’ stag 
poitish Education Bill, says of it: “In Dr. William F. Pierce, president, has TS 5 cess 
after ages it will be regarded as a re- expelled two students without reser- STATE ACCREDITED fifth 
markable fact that a nation racked by vations for having liquor ose | , chile 
war, burdened by taxation, encumbered —— Ce ae ean June 25 to August 3, 1923 fer 
by debt, paralyzed by industrial dis- The court also fined each of the den 
onl > de sion, should, $100. This is much needed den:en- € 
Seon taee bal ie “nerve and stration of character-functioning — by A College of the Arts and Crafts wit 
the faith to examine and test every college authority. A Faculty of 18 ° En 
part of its educational fabric, and to — Specialists 
treble the funds placed at the disposa! hi nee Ashburnham 40 Art and Craft Courses | 
of its schools and colleges. Even :f aw a he vocipieci o nay c adi a 
during the past two years we have Mass. Is the recipie * nga 
been compelled to make financial re- dollar fund, I hin Louis 4H. redit tow Degree Courses 
ductions, and to postpone projects Eisenlohr of Philadelphia. : cual Gnttin sntninnten climnatel 
‘i which we would gladly have ievel- f d d s 
Fy oped, a great work has been achieved. aia or study and recreation 96 
; Somerville, Mass., a suburban city Write for Summer School Catalog 
of 100,000 population, will bold the , 

The salaries of ninety-two instruc- high school graduation exercises for F. H. MEYER, Director a 07. 
tors of Columbia University will be its 427 seniors in Tremont Temple, 2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. | 
increased, Boston. | 
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Monthly except July and August 


The oldest of American high class educational monthly magazines. In addition to 
its extensive circulation among leading Universities, Public Libraries, Superintendents, 


School Principals and Teachers, etc., in the UNITED STATES, it now has regular yearly 


Frank Herbert Palmer, A. M., Editor 


subscribers in the following 


FOREIGN LANDS 


Canada, England, China, 
Hungary, Serbia, Syria, 
Russia, British West Indies, 
Philippine Islands, Sweden, 
Argentine Republic, Poland, 
British Columbia, Manchuria, 


Japan, India, Belgium, 
Africa, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Brazil, Mexico 
Ceylon, Hawaiian Islands, 
Straits Settlements, Uruguay 


Porto Rico, Newfoundland, 











Vol. XLIV. opens Sept.—$4 a year; 40 cents a number —Foreign Post 40c a year, Canadian Post 20c a year 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
During June, July and August, of year 1923, we will send to each new subscriber for 
the year beginning with September, three additional copies of “EDUCATION” 
| May and June, absolutely free. These numbers are full of stimulating and helpful articles on 
important educational subjects. This special offer is limited only by our surplus stock of 
these particular numbers. Therefore we suggest prompt action. 
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Seventy-one professors i: 
University are to be prometed ter 








Columbia s s 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 e 





next year. 





New Jersey State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Trenton, Preston H. Smith, 
superintendent, Bayonne, president, 


has a paying membership of 18,000. 
The objects, as stated in the consti- 
tution, are as follows: “This associa- 
tion is established to promote the 
educational interests of the state; to 
secure and maintain for the office of 
teaching its true rank among the pro- 
fessions; to promote and guard the 
interests of public and state school 
teachers by means of instruction, con- 
ference and united action.” 


Mary M. Conway, director of Pub- 
lic School Music, New Orleans, has 
staged another great musical  suc- 
cess, a singing contest for fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades in which 1,000 
children took part with an audience 
of parents and friends to the limit of 
lerusalem Temple. Two of the great 
demonstrations were “A Song Sung 
with Syllables and Words,” and “An 
Art Song Sung for Expression, Tone, 
Enumeration and Attack.” 





Meetings te be Held - 


JUNE. 

26-July 7: National Education Asso- 

ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
AUGUST. 

27-31: International Congress of 
High School Professors, Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

OCTOBER. 

16-19: Colorado Education 
tion, Western Division, 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. 


Associa- 
Grane 





‘The Summer School 


OF 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 


July 2-August 10, 1923 


seography, History, Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology; English, Dramatics; 
French, Spanish, German 

Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Two Courses, $30 


IVrite for Catalogue 


TO° RENT 


In San’ Francisco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
- three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
— town, elevator, excellent ser- 
— Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
“11 California Street, San Fran- 
Casco, Cal, 








WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT Lovuls 





| 





——— 


MISSOURI 


WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 


first-class candidates of experience, at from $2,000 to $3,000. 
For a college, normal or exceptional high school position in English: 
Smith College graduate, with M. A., ten years’ experience; East preferred. 
Primary Supervisor: graduate of Columbia; recommended 
without reservation for Normal school. 


experienced; 


Instructor for defectives; training at Cleveland and Columbia; ten years’ 
experience; fine woman and teacher. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 














+ | Our clients are the 
A best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. mer, — oo tia 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as a 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to 
and FOREIGN ; S G i C Schools and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheolg 
to parents. on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Unien Square, New York. 








38TH YEAR 








recommends teachers and bas fibled hua- 


j dreds of high grade positto 
$5,000) with exce. lent loachers. ra. 
lished 1889. No charge tO empleyers 
none for registration. If you n 


a 
teacher forany desirable place or , A. 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY * sererior agency tor 


SCHERMERHOR superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 34th and 36th Streets neapeeer only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
Also Union Building free to school officials, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES W. MULForp, Prop. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\ew yore” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach« 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW..0O. PRATT, Manager 
TEACHERS 


The Parker ‘sctxcy 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 











Established 1855 








Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Bestom, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 


ye ee as 


PR 








and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 

tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C, U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








DR. A. E. WINSHIP 























Address 


Dr. WINSHIP Savs: 
‘sHeads or Tails You Win”’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When & 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in whith you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


1 
| 
2 4 | I am 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
| 
1 
I 
| 
! 
' 


interested in knowing about 


whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


eee eee ee were eesesesreeeeeseeeee® 


eee reece eseeseseceseeseee® 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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